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of practical jealousy of the visit of the 
English artisans which is recorded, the author 


of the first report, Mr. Frank Harris, having 
access to the works or studios of 


among those who work into their hands; and 
there would. be, in fact, very little to show in 
the reports incladed in this book that they 
A “aR BI oN HK 
who was not aware of the fact. In one 

we should havo perhaps preferred it if there 








This looks as if the French were considerably 
afraid of us in this branch of artistic manufac. 
ture. It is worth note, also, that the reporter 
found it impossible to obtain any reliable infor- 
mation upon the rate of wages in the French 
pottery trade; “the instant the subject was 
the technique of their respective crafts. They, | broached the conversation was discontinued.” 
however, seldom wander into the unmeaning | No special reason is suggested for this reticence ; 
generalities of the irresponsible newspaper} we presume it must be set down to the fear of 
correspondent on such subjects. While the | being underbid by the Eoglish artisans; but all thi® 
Exhibition of 1878 was open we saw some-| mystery looks as if there was a consciousness of 
times, as on other similar occasions, state-| weakness. The genius of Tinworth, the artist 
ments in the papers that “Mr. —— had | whom Messrs. Doulton’s system has brought to 
gone to Paris to furnish descriptions of the) light, is, we are told, fally shown by numerous 
Exhibition for” some leading daily paper, and we | works “that stand quite alone in this great col- 
lection,” which we can very well believe, even 





been more usefal and interesting in proportion 
to the amonnt of matter if the writers had 
confined themselves more to considerations of 














volume of | knew, perhaps, well enough that the gentleman 
over 650 pages, containing some superfluous |named had no qualification whatever for the 


task beyond “the pen of a ready writer,” no 


and interesting reading. We may dismiss knowledge of art or of art-workmanship, and 


that he must inevitably be nothing but the 






after due allowance for feelings of nationality. 
In spite, however, of the conclusions to be 
deduced from the reserved and jealous spirit 
manifested by the French employers and work- 


as @ book, its redundancy, by saying that this channel through which to deliver, in sufficiently men, the report certifies that France is the only 


the instruction of the respective | some of the contributors to this volame, though 
their periods may not be so well-turned as those 


A little excision for the purposes. of the book of the practised newspaper writer. We have 
would have brought the volume more within | instances here and there in the book which 
compass, and avoided some of the pretty fre- | illustrate exactly the point in which an artisan 
quent repetitions of the same kind of reflections, | critic is strong where a newspaper 

and of information upon the social state of the | dent would be weak; we find here and there the 


remark by one of the contributors that the 
. | representative of some firm “ tried very hard to 


The object of the undertaking we presume to| convince me that their work was superior to 
have been to afford each branch of trade that | so-and-so’s, but I did not see it,” and one or two 
was represented the advantage of a report upon |reasons are given. The regular newspaper 
the various classes of work given from their own | correspondent would probably have swallowed 


point of view. Whether it has been supposed | the 


information thus volunteered, and posted it 


that the public at large would benefit by having | home as his decided conviction. 
the opinions of working men on the work,—that| There is a great dealto be noted in tarning | that would otherwise condemn the piece as 
there would be an opportunity of gaining in this over the pages of the book which is interesting, | useless. Also, each part being separate, it cam 














“The classes of goods gs ental ls‘er0 deco 
rated china, painted majolica, and terra-cotta. 
The decoration of vases at a lower price than 
that estimated for with our English goods appears 
to be due to several circumstances which operate 
in favour of the French. In the first place there 
is not so much risk incurred in making articles 
in several small pieces as there is when the 
ornament is constructed in one piece, as with 
us, and when, therefore, if one piece is spoiled, 
the manufacturer sustains the loss of labour 
and material of the whole. If, on the other 
hand, the foot or cover of a French vase be bad, 
the body may be excellent, and only a new foot 
is required, which can be made without mach 
extra cost, and mounted in the place of the first 
cover or foot. Then, again, the handles can be 
fixed to the French vase, and made to hide marks 


and on some of the points which strack us in| be more easily decorated.” 


is commonly. published on auch occasions, we do | tegard to the. subjects most connected with; These remarks are interesting as illustrating 
not quite understand. Presuming that there | architecture and arts of design we may make a|the differences in the English and French 


few comments. Nearly forty subjects are}systemsof work; but we quote them chiefly ta 


iy 
that on the whole there will be found in this |treated of by as many reporters,* from which | express our decided conviction that the superior 
collection of criticisms less to distinguish them | of course we can only select a few for comment: | expense and trouble entailed by the English 





from ordinary published criticism of the best OT Yn Te EE 
kind than might have been expected; more sade to, hn ejecta hate ben collected ad anid 


“ gesthetics” and less of purely practical com- 
ment. But, as every one knows who has the 
opportunity of seeing much of the most advanced 
pie ranks of artisans, 
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system is well worth going to for the sake of 
getting the articles in one piece. Pottery made 
im separate pieces has not nearly the value and 

of solid articles, and we hope no 


effort after economy will induce the adoption of 


the piecemeal system by English makers. In 
articles of a higher class than those already 
named, the Report jndgesthat we leave the French 
far behind, “and. with the exception of the size 
of the Sévres vases and the frescoes by Deck, 
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they cannot show any piece of work in regard 
to Thich we cannot » te two to equal theirs. 
All the reporters in the pottery department 
agree in giving, as might be expected, very high 
praise to the Japanese work, one of them placing 
it above everything else. These ingenious 
people likewise showed @ good many “ potters 
puzzles,” such as “an inner and outer vase 
united into one piece by joining together at the 
upper edge and at the foot; the outer shell being 
splendidly perforated, while the inner lining is 
mst elaborately painted in various colours, all 
executed by inserting the pencil through the 
perforated interstices of the outer vase. The 
manner in which these combined difficulties are 
conquered is really wonderfal.” This, however, 


is something like playing on one string on the|... 


violin, the merit being in the difficulty of doing 
it at all. There is bt remark in regard to the 
Japanese work which shows considerable pene- 
tration. After remarking on the apparently 
instinctive knowledge of the Japanese artist as 
to the best way of arranging and balancing the 
masses of colour, Mr. Aaron Green adds, “ Is 
this the result of serious study of fixed prin- 
ciples, or are such agreeable, harmonious, and 
complete designs fixed upon his mind by mere 
habit, communicated by the traditions of his 
school?” Originally, we should imagine, the fine 
colour and tasteful arrangements of Japanese 
ornamental work was a good deal the offspring 
of the intuitive eye for colour which one nation 
has and another has not; in the present 
day one may shrewdly suspect that a good 
deal of it is a kind of acquired tradition. 
The Japanese can hardly be great sticklers 
for artistic principle, or they would not show 
the readiness which they do show to adopt 
European manner in design in order to get a 
new market. Their apparently totally uncop- 
ventional way of arranging the applied design 
without any reference to symmetry or to its 
relation to the form of the object ornamented, 
which was a new charm when it was first 
brought under the notice of Europeans, is 
becoming a mere convention imitated arbitrarily 
now by designers of other nations, a fact which 
is specially commented upon in the report; and 
it may be doubted whether this irregularity 
and disregard for symmetry is really the truest 
principle of ornament. To some of it there 
might really be applied the criticism which we 
find in Mr. Bedford’s report on the terra-cotta 
exhibits; speaking of Mr. Mussill’s work of 
this class, it is observed “‘his designs have the 
great merit of originality. It is too commonly 
the practice of painters on pottery to take any 
print or engraving which appears suitable, aud 
transfer it bodily, or with slight alteration, to the 
article to be decorated. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that in the majority of such cases 
the forms and lines of the ornament do not 
harmonise with the contour of the object.” 
This is perfectly true, and the remark is by no 
means uncalled for. Another fact mentioned in 
the same branch of the report is of interest, 
Viz, that among the terra-cotta works sent by 
Madame Ipsen, of Copenhagen, are some very 
successful adaptations of Trojan forms from the 
Schliemann collection, “not mere copies, for 
though the forms have been taken with but slight 
alteration or improvement, they have been 
decorated in gold and colours with perfect taste 
and in true keeping with the style;" and it is 
added that Dr. Schliemann himself had ex. 
pressed great pleasure at the use which had 
thus been made of his collection. 

The department of terra-cotta which is de- 
voted to building purposes is said to have been 
best represented out of England by the Wiener- 
berger Company, of Vienna. The French terra. 
cotta building material is said to be very un- 
satisfactory ; that of Messrs. Doulton the best. 
There is some special comment bestowed upon 
the new terra-cotta slab system of Mr. Lascelles, 
about which we have already felt bound to 
@xpress an opinion much less favourable than 
t hat which is claimed for it, and the report here 
, of it certainly is not practically in its 

avour. 


Wood-carving is one of the subjects in which | of 


the English exhibits are judged in the 

to have been decidedly Rien those tena 
other nations, the French and Italian in par- 
ticular. The author of the report, Mr. W. H. 
Howard, does not consider that what was sent 
to Paris represents the best art of this kind 
that England can produce, and considers that 
the exhibitors lowered the artistic value of their 
exhibits by aiming at quantity rather quality, 
and treating the whole thing as if it were a 
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mere bazaar. Still, he is of opinion that English 
wood-carving does not equal that or France and 
Italy, even at its best, and he gives some of what 
he considers the reasons for this infericeity. 
of patronage for one t : many 
babe people “ scour rag ard for 
articles of vertu, and give large sums for 
foreign works of art, quite of the 
presence of talent at home.” Want of real inte- 
rest in the work as an art on the part of the 
heads of large workshops, who live in handsome 
houses, and draw the without taking real 
interest in the advancement of the work artisti- 
cally. Various expedients are resorted to to 
obtain great profits. “In some places foremen 
are engaged for their ‘ nigger-driving’ qualities. 
. In some cases the carving is given out to 
a man who takes it at a price, and employs men 
to do the work, and they then ly execute 
it by the piece-work system.” This, as the 
writer says, may be a very good system to 
increase profits, but is certainly not conducive 
to good and artistic work. But the writer of 
the report also complains that the English 
wood-carver has not so much opportunity of 
improving himself as his brethren over the 
water have. The churches in B em which 
contain much fine carving, are always open ; 
those in London are generally closed, and the 
portions of our two cathedrals which contain 
the most and the finest work of this kind are 
not accessible without special permission. In 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris there is a por- 


artists, who have permission to pass between 
the plants and examine and copy them. As Mr. 
Howard says, a man who stooped to examine the 
flowers closely in Hyde Park, would soon have 
a policeman telling him to moveon. There is 
Kew, however, which should be of some use in 
this way. The British Museum, he observes, is 
only open at the time when a working man can- 
not visit it. This is an inconvenience felt by 
many literary workmen as well, and we trast 
the electric light may really do something for 
usin this case. We have no places open on 
Sunday, the day of leisure of the working man, 
and oar schools of art, as at present conducted, 
are hardly the kind of thing the art-workman 
wants; they are too slow a process and too 
costly. This, also, we believe is a true bill. A 
man may know very well in what particular thing 
he wants to improve himself; but the art-school 
will demand that he goes through a long routine 
before he reaches the special point in which he 
wishes for improvement. In regard to stone 
carving there is a very brief report, conclading 
with the opinion that no one can take a brief 
survey of the streets and public buildings of 
Paris without being convinced of the superiority 
of French stone-carving; but the reasons of 
this superiority the writer does not undertake 
to decide off-hand. We should be disposed to 
say rather that French stone-carving exhibits a 
different kind of excellence from the best of 
ours,—more refinement and finish, but less force. 
A great deal of our carving in modern Gothic 
buildings is, however, very bad; and we should 
be disposed to say that some of this is due 
to the wrong feeling im on the workman 
by some of our modern Gothic architects, who 
were always preaching that “vigour” was the 
thing, and the carver not unnaturally supposed 
there could not be too much of # good thing, and 
degenerated from vigour to coarseness. 

In the report on ‘plastering we find, again, 
evidence of the impression which Parisian deco- 
ration makes on the eye of the English artisan. 
The plain plastering, says the report, exhibited 
nothing for special comment; but in orna- 
mental plastering “every building seemed to 
excel its neighbour in the quantity and quality 
of the enrichments, pic P 9 are everywhere 
introduced with consummate taste, with just 
proportion, and in good keeping. This seems 
one of the principal advantages that have been 


before the eye wherever it turns, either in wood. 
worn in — marble, a or other com. 
ition, and, notwithstandi uanti 
ornament, there is — ~ ae spat, i 
crowded or misplaced.” The writer of the 
report (Mr. M. Curley) adds his conviction that 
the superiority of French ornament of this 
class is due in great measure to the ornament 
being more carefully studied before it is carved 
than is the case with us; “it ig not left alto- 
gether to the carver and modeller to desi 
execute in a hurry, and in a time that 





sufficient for one of the two branches 
unfortunately, too often the case in Leake, 
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tion of the ground arranged for students and |i 


gained in the buildings ef Paris. Ornament is The 







real competition being, . Patterson, 
who makes the ficst speck babwoen Magiand 
and France. The French furniture he charac- 
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ception in this respect ; took pains to pub- 
lish the names of their c workmen, and to 
state what was done by each. 


The on cabinet-work, by Mr. Henry 
R. Paul, is very well written, and is particularly 
to be commended for the importance which its 
writer attaches to the relation between con- 
straction and decoration in cabinet-work. 
In this respect much of the French farnitare, 
which he describes as perfectly dazzling in 
its multifarious display of highly-polished 
carving, mostly of splendid execution, is 
inferior to the English, in the fact that it is 
so crowded with carving that the construction 
is in entire subordination to the ornament. In 
the matter of beauty, France is first in furni- 
ture; the Italians achieve a spleadid outside 
appearance, but the construction is very flimsy ; 
sachets See eee consists of — 
pieces and incongruously r. 
“The Eng on the other tad, build their 
furniture on thoroughly correct i asa 
rule; but beauty, although great 
striving after it, is always a secondary con- 
sideration.” The Italian makers, on the other 
hand, will ‘put the finest inlaid and engraved 
ivory work on wood only fit to be used for pack- 
ing cases. The remarks on Rassian farnitare, 
of which few of us in this country know much, 
are interesting. He says “the style is 60 

savage and uncivilised that the 
furniture is quite unique, but at the same time 
it cannot be said to be ugly. On the contrary, 
much of it has a very p effect. There is 
such a striving after solidity, hat one might 
really fancy that some of the articles had been 
made out of one solid piece of wood. One 
thing worthy of notice is the absence of French 
among them. ... Most of the smaller 
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— / which I believe ® greater number|those Roman copies in which accuracy is far past, in which the soil of Italy ig 








of difficulties overcome, a larger effort of 
patient skill, than any other piece of wood- 
work in existence.” It is to learn, in fact, 
that one of the able hands employed on it suffered 


siven 

iti mental injury in consequence of the severe study 
a required for the execution of the work, and died 
and ust before it was completed. The writer admits, 
‘the wever, that this was an exceptional piece of 
very work, and the of truth which there cer- 
ry of tainly is in what Dean Stanley is reported to 


me makers is gone into at length, with some 
rac- cutting remarks oman exceedingly 
here but, as Mr. considers, very ugly 
ag. furniture; remarks in which we concur from 


our recollection of the kind of thing described, 
though we hardly sympathise with the writer's 
feelings in 
_ of necessity in some respects, but still veneered 
_ furniture can never, we should say, be regarded 
as representing the highest class of farniture- 


f it 








the ‘art. The is, however, admirably written, 
nut, ' —the best, from a literary and critical point of 

> view, of the whole. There is a second report on 
ta cabinet-making, by Mr. John Fraser, which also 
of ' seems a good one; but we must close. 
2 There are, we may observe, introduced here 
ond and there in the reports some very interesting 
aan _ notes and reflections on the relative social state 
ed _ of English and French artisans, so far interesting, 
“ - in fact, that we intended to make them the 
. - subject of some comment had not our remarks 
in already ran to rather too great alength. We 
a} _ may possibly say a word on this part of the 
_ ' report another time. 
he 
ix. 
b- ARCHITECTURAL LUCUBRATIONS, WITH 
to A PRACTICAL PURPOSE. 

Ir might be regarded as a paradox to say 

Y that the idea of grandeur is inconsistent with 


the indication of size. And yet there is a sense 
in which such a remark may be made with 
justice. Great magnitude is, no doubt, at times 
an element of trae deur. Bat such magni- 
tude must be that of the whole object which 
impresses the mind, not that of a portion of the 
object. We can admire the grandeur of the 
head of the Jupiter of Phidias when we regard 
it as represented in a bust; but if that sublime 
head were placed on a body of inferior dignity, 
iq _ while the majestic lineaments would be un- 
‘Fe altered, the effect produced on the mind would 
) =e ~#~ not be that of the grand, but that of the 
7 : _ grotesque. In the same way, if any architec. 
tural object be so proportioned as to give the 
impression of enormous magnitude in any 
particular feature, the grandeur of the whole is 
diminished or banished. A little church support- 
ing an enormous dome would impress us more 
readily with the idea of the smallness of the 
church than with that of the grandeur of the 
dome, even if, taken by itself, the latter were as 
noble a structure as that of St. Peter's. It is 
consistent with this view to hold that in order 
to insure the effect of grande a figure or i 
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a building, there must be that ect and 
essential harmony in the of the 
parts which prevent the educated eye 
from lighting on any small detail by which to 
form a scale for the estimate of the size of the 
whole. In this respect it is instructive to bear 
in mind the marvellous accuracy with which the 
Greek sculptors of the purest period of art 
wrought out the canonical proportions of the 


human figure. In height 
dimensions are exact to the canon, 
some of the main ines were indicated 
by Polycletus, and i 
has only very recen' 
very careful measurement of the masterpieces 
of Grecian sculpture. It might be thought by 
any one who had not given practical study to 
the ree ee See 
inconsistent with scrupulous accuracy of de 
would give breadth and grandeur to a prong 
That there is a breadth of handling characteristic 
of the Grand Greek Era no sculptor can doubt. 
' Bat that this touch is subordinate to the most 
\ accurate definition of the main metrical propor- 
' tion of the haman body is an incontestable fact. 
How much of the grandeur of the style may 
depend on this mathematical exactitude it is not 
But that the two elements 
from 
observing 
original evaporates in 
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the idea of sublimity is t, very wi from 
the treatment of the Gothic architect. the 
traveller who stands on the mountain crest that 


of Christian fanes was turned into a smithy. 
Bat the methods of the artists who built the 


part concealed by 
plumage, far, or skin, does not so fully allow of a 
comparison with the geometric design of a build- 
ing, as do those external articulated formsof shell, 
or horn, or » which at once define and 
inclade the living tissue of the insecta, of many 
of the scaly reptiles, and of the cartilaginous 
fish of the ancient ocean. 

Still, even in these cases, the skeleton, how- 
ever well preserved, does not convey the idea 
of the living animal. No more striking instance 
of this can be cited than the case of the 
hippocampus,—the little so-called sea-horse, 
that haunts the shallow waters of the Medi- 
terranean. When seen in a museum, it might 
be thought that it could make very little 
difference to the observer whether the animal 
were alive or dead. Its structare is composed 
of a series of bony links, locked one into another, 
like the joints of a delicately-forged coat of 
mail. What little there is of flesh or of tisaue 
bears so small a proportion to this skeleton, that 
if in any case it might be thonght i ial, 
as far as aspect was concerned, whether a 
creature were alive or dead, this little animal 


And yet, any one who has watched the li 
creature (which more closely resembles the usual 
figure of the knight on a chess - board than 
anything else) alive will soon become aware 
how utterly impossible it is to form the slightest 
idea of its quaint and gracefal life from its 
solid exuvie. Erect in the sea, its tiny ser- 
pentine tail twined round a stem of seaweed 


the sea-horse looks around him for his prey. 
And along the back of the otherwise motionless 
animal plays the most wonderful spiral motion, 
® movement detected only by the light which 
radiates from a thin, transparent, prismatic fin, 


by which the sea-horse, no doubt, to some|the mihrab, 


extent breathes, as well as regulates its move- 
ments in the water. 
In a manner which may be to some extent 
by the above example, the life of a 
building has to be regarded by those who would 
understand what was the true idea wrought out 
by the architect. We are profound] 


| 


and other ancient sites, yet retain so 
much of their form uninjured, are remarkable 
instances of this. Such a structure would seem 





Classic 
so rich. It is only when realising what these 
were when they conveyed the cool rivulets 
of the surrounding hills to a thirsty popula- 
tion, when their tepidaria and their frigidaria 
were crowded by the people who knew so well 
how to make the pursuit of pleasure a methodical 
occupation, or when the conscript fathers, the 
armed maturity of the force of the city, the 
noble matrons, and the shy and gracefal virgins 
trooped to the several shrines of worship; that 
we can form any true ion of the out- 
Se rue conceptio 
Nor do we intend to overstep the line of 
that marks eff another region than 
that of art, when we say that there is a large 
number of the noblest buildings in this country, 
in various states of neglect, of observance, or of 
travestie, to which remarks somewhat of the 
same nature may apply. It is as necessary, in 
order to allow the noble relics cf Fountains 
Abbey, or of Melrose, to produce their fall effect 
on the mind, to be able to realise what those 
magnificent buildings were, when in full occu- 
pation by the services and the worshippers for 
whom they were designed, as it is to repeople 
the peristyles of Pastam. 

It is thus impossible to enter into the idea of 
either the Classic or the Gothic architect, unless 
we possess at least some elementary acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the rite, or with the 
habit of religious thought, of the worshippers 
for whom each religious building was originally 

igned. It may seem almost a truism to say 
that the building should be the outer symbol,— 
the shell as it were,—of the rite. And yet how 
often do we find that primary law of design to 
be nowadays neglected. A Jewish synagogue, 
a Turkish mosque, a Vaudois temple (as this 
simple people love to term their present churches, 
such as the very noble one they have reared ia 
Turin), or a Catholic church, are buildings 
designed for objects which differ in detail, 
however much they may be one in principle. 
The central act of the rite, whatever it may 
be, is the point on which the architect should 
seize as the dominant idea of his design. He 
should so build, if he be fit for the task, that if 
@ convulsion like that which overthrew the 
Campanian cities befel his work,—if no historic 
record were left to say for whom or by whom 
the sacred building was erected,—it should be 
able to tell its own tale, if it were recovered 
after 2,000 years of burial. Such is the case 
with the temples and tombs of Egypt, of 
Greece, and of Italy. Cannot each of our 
readers call to mind some modern example of 
English architecture, perhaps one on which 
much money has been spent, which would 
either utterly perplex or wholly mislead the 
archwologist of 2079 A.D.? Whenever such a 
doubt is possible, the architect,‘whatever be 
the lighting of his building, has forgotten the 
lamp of truth. 

Thus to illustrate a point of which it is not 
easy to exaggerate the importance, let us see 
for a moment what ought to be the central idea 
of each of the four buildings to which we have 
referred. In the synagogue, the reading of the 
law forms the most solemn feature of the service. 
The ark in which the sacred roll is kept, and 
the platform or stage on which the meturge men, 
or readers, stand, are, therefore, the chief 
features of the building ; nor can the arrange- 
ment, if suitable for the purpose, be readily 
confounded with that proper for any other 
rite. Again, in the mosque, the chief feature is 
i or prayer-niche; indicating the 
direction in which lies the holy city of Mecca, 
towards which every Moslem is taught to turn 
when he —, The Vandois looks up to his 
pastor as his guide and teacher. From his lips 
he listens to the reading and the explanation of 
the sacred volume. Thus the pulpit forms the 
chief feature of the interior of the Vandois 
church ; even as in the times reddened by the 
bloodshed of St. Bartholomew, the King of 
Navarre left his bride after the civil rite of 
marriage had been completed, the queen going to 
mass, the husband to le préche. Again, in the 
Roman Catholic rite, the altar where the mass 
is offered is the chief feature both of the rite 
and of the building; while in the Greek church 
the choir itself is divided from the nave by a 
solid wall with substantial doors, through which 
the priests only issue forth in procession at 
certain parts of the service. 


We are not about to the comparison any 





further, or to refer, either directly or indirectly, 


with aqueducts, baths, | to the warfare now going on between those who 


is 
temples,—with all the glorious ruins of the’ use the word “Catholic” and those who use the 
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term “Anglican” for a watchword. It will, at 
least, be evident that the connexion which we 
have pointed out as existing, In any true and 
well-conceived design, between ritual and build. 
ing, is not likely to be impaired or undervalued 
by any earnest persons among Us, whatever be 
the shade of their own opinious. Bat we may 
be allowed to refer to this principle of strac- 
tural fitness as explaining the inadequate effect 
which the Madeleine at Paris,—not to say our 
own St. Paul's,—has been so often spoken of as 
producing. All that wealth could do; all that 
genius, working on certain lines, could do; has, 
perhaps, been done in those noble churches. If 
you enter in order to see a mausoleum, or a 
public monument, the effect is all that could be 
desired. It is not the case,—at all events, with 
many persons not incompetent to form an 
opinion,—when you are told that you are being 
taken into a church. It is not that it is im- 
possible, or even inconvenient, to carry on & 
Christian ritual in either of these buildings. 
Bat that ritual is not the raison d’étre of either 
of them. It is but one out of several conceiv- 
able purposes for which the stracture might 
have been reared. That structure is one of which 
the original design has been borrowed from an 
older faith ; and some sense of this fact is ever 
lurking in minds of a certain order. ec 

As far as it is possible now to form an opinion 
of the essential differences that underlay the 
primary conceptions of the Classic temple and 
of the Christian church, we should say that they 
were twofold; holding, the one to the philo- 
sophy of the religion; the other, to the influ- 
ence of climate. If we do not put the second 
of these in the first line, it is because we might 
thus lay ourselves open to the objection, that the 
climate of the cradle of Christianity, in Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, and Rome, was the same as that 
of the cradle of the hero worship of Greece. 
No doubt that is true. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that the 300 years of 
scorn, interspersed with persecution, which 
looked down on the early growth of the Christian 
Church, had accustomed its members to meet in 
caverns and catacombs, in dens and caves 
of the earth, before they were allowed the use 
of the basilica. Thus, as Roman Christianity 
grew, it grew in the presence of a great archi- 
tectural past. It had only to displace the Pagan 
worship, and to re-consecrate, or repair, the 
Pagan temples. 

But in the wood-building regions North of the 
Alps the case was different. There society 
sprang anew from the soil; and the churches of 
the new people and new faith had to be designed 
and built. It was thus that the Pointed 
Christisn architecture grew up, and as it in- 
creased in richness and in elaboration, it 
entwined every decoration around a dogma, 
and made the ornamentation of the church 
almost as ideal as, and often ideal with a deeper 
meaning than, the utterance of the pulpit itself. 

The great idea that was introduced with 
Christianity,—or of which at least we do not 
find much trace in the olden faith, so far as 
architecture bears record,—is that of associated 
worship. And, as we shall presently see, this 
association soon assumed a special form, one 
calculated profoundly to impress the imagina- 
tion, and to render its expression and reflection, 
from the chisel of the sculptor as well as from 
the graceful structure of the architect, at once 
imposing and unmistakable. 

Structurally expressed, this idea of associa. 
tion is less apparent in the Classical fanes. In 
part, the difference may be climatic. Life, in 
Greece and in Italy, for a good half, to say the 
least of it, of the year, is but lived sub dio,— 
under heaven. The idea of the chamber,—a 
room in which not only to sleep, but in great 
measure to live,—is absent in Italian architec. 
ture. Noble halls and saloons abound. But, 
even in the most costly palaces, the nooks in 
which people are put away to sleep are usually 
such as no English servant would by any means 
condescend to adopt. To people thus living an 
out-of-door life, the perietyle of the temple was 
shelter enough for the worshippers. Their chief 
place of meeting was in the pro-fane, before 
and without the temple, except in cases of public 
processions,—even as in the present day in 
Italy, the association at a festival is not that 
of worship. Prayers or offerings are made 
apart _and alone, — a matter between the 
worshipper and the priest. The public associa- 
tion is that of festival, not that of simultaneous 
worship. 

Thus in those cases where, as at Delphi or at 
Elis, the religions element may be thonght most 








powerfully to have affected the people, the 
whole tendency of the rites was to make reli- 
gious observances individual rather than com- 
mon. When the utmost efforts of wealth, 
power, and genius had combined to make the 
most imposing symbol or representation of a 
divinity, as in the chryselephantine statues of the 
time of Phidias, the number of those who could 
have gazed upon those wonderful creations of 
the sculptor av any one time must have been 
extremely small. The god filled his temple. 
The sense of awe that attended on the cella of 
the most famors interior,—especially that of 
the most Holy Place at Jerusalem, on the interior 
of which no eye looked for century after century, 
except once in the year, and then was fixed only 
on the floor,—was encouraged, rather than the 
reverse, by the erection of those stupendous 
statues in the Greek temple. The intercourse 
of the worshipper with the object of worship 
was brief, awe-struck, alone, or aided only by 
the priest ; the joy and jubilation of the festival 
was that of the out-of-door festivity of the 
people, each having performed his own religious 
rites apart. 

In Gothic architecture, on the contrary, the 
inclemencies of climate that bade the architect 
rear wide and lofty roofs to shelter from rain 
or snow the hundreds that assembled on the 
feast-day of a saint, or on some great high day 
of the church, combined with that sense of 
brotherhood which had been fostered by perse- 
cution to make the worship social and simul- 
taneous. Instead of each man bringing his own 
victim, all together looked on while the priest 
offered the common sacrifice, pro vivis et 
mortwis, for the living and for the dead. What 
effect the words of the early canon of the Mass 
have had on Christian architecture has probably 
never been fully realised. There can be no 
doubt that it has been profound. Acting directly 
on the imagination of the artist, acting on ita 
second time as reflected from the minds of the 
people,—and light loses by each reflection,— 
the mass of the community of the great Catholic 
Church, in the unity of which death itself was 
bat an unimportant incident, beamed forth from 
every boss, and capital, and niche, and shrine, 
and tabernacle. 

We have a remarkable instance of the effect 
of the religious imagination in the Choir of St. 
Paul’s. We have never heard that the great 
wood sculptor, Grinling Gibbons, was a man 
particularly devoted to what may have been 
thought, in his time, the relics of an old super- 
stition. But the power of art is not limited by 
Queens or by Parliaments. Gibbons had to adorn 
Wren’s choir. He did not stop to ask what 
survived of Rome, or what of the new order of 
the reformed faith. He wrought under the 
fervid inspiration of the sculptor. He produced 
not half-Christian amorini, ornamenting stall 
and canopy; but boy-angels and infant cherubs 
singing continually out of invisible music- books. 
For if these lovely heads be carefally regarded, 
it will be seen that they are grouped in twos and 
threes, each group being bound together by the 
direction of the eyes to a common point,—the 
point where is writ in air the heavenly music. 

Another mode in which the association of 
saints and angels with the living worshipper in 
the same act of common worship has given 
grandeur to some of our noblest churches 
depends on the small size of the figures. Sculp- 
tors have felt, rather than said, that, of all sizes 
in which they can work, life-size is usually the 
least successful, The comparison between the 
life and the statue is too close. A five-eighths 
size, or @ nine-eighths size, on the other hand, 
gives play to the delicacy of feeling, or to the 
sense of grandeur. When the latter proportion 
has been attempted in sacred buildings, as in the 
case of the colossal reredos at Christ Church,—a 
tree of Jesse, with figures of size-and-a-quarter 
or thereabouts,—the effect is to dwarf the build- 
ing, unless space and proportion be ample. Bat 
when the other method is taken,—when taber- 
nacles and niches are full of the praying, or sing. 
ing, or benedictory forms of saints and martyrs, 
virgins and cherubs, queens and kings, and hol 
bishops, and martyr knights, of a size with 
which we are familiar as that of the younger 
and most charming members of the human 
family,—then the imagination receives a stimulus 
to which it at once responds, and at the same 
time the height of lofty nave, or slender 
comumns, is reared into a more shadowy 
grandeur by contrast with the visible height of 
the statues which adorn the fane. 

Greek religious architecture thus produced 





the sense of grandeur by the isolation and 





dwarfing of the suppliant, in pre of either 
the Temple, or, when present, the statue, 
Christian art seeks sublimity in the association 
of the visible with the invisible; in the silent 
lesson that however numerous, noble, or divine 
are the worshippers, the temple is more lofty 
than their vision can define; in the sense of 
communion with those who have upee before, of 
despising the trials of life, and of victory over 
the sharpness of death. Such,—tous at least, — 
is the utterance of Christian architecture. 
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ON SOME MODERN EASEMENTS. 


Turner is probably hardly any branch of the 
law more im than that which is con. 
nected with easements, and there are few things 
which, on the one hand, are more important to 
the dominant, and on the other more burden. 
some to the servient tenement, than this same 
class of rights. Certain easements, such as 
rights of way, for example, are well, known to 
most persons, but there are other easements 
less common which are hardly so well under. 
stood, although they may be of value. 
One of these classes may be that which 
consists of the right to keep certain chattels 
or things in the land or buildings of a neigh. 
bour. It is indeed a right which differs a good 
deal from such elementary easements as those 
of rights of way, or for water to flow on to land, 
which arise out of the very nature of land ; but 
it is one which in the present day is equally 
valuable. Moreover, it may be doubted whether 
at first it was regarded by the jadges so much 
as an easement as of a certain 
piece of property in the land or building of 
another man. But be that as it may, these 
rights must now be considered as easements, 
and we p here to notice a few of them 
which naturally arise out of a recent and curi- 
ous case. The decision to which we allude is 
that of Moody v. Steggles, 48 L. J., Ch. D., 639, in 
which the plaintiff was the owner in fee simple, 
and occupier of the Grosvenor Inn, Newmarket. 
The defendant was the owner and occupier of 
a house in the High-street, to which for many 
years the signboard of the Grosvenor Inn had 
been affixed by iron fastenings going through the 
wall of the defendant’s house. The inn itself 
was behind the defendant’s house, up a narrow 
thoroughfare, and stood back, so that it could 
not be seen from the High-street. The cause 
of tho action it is easy at once to state, for it 
was that the defendant removed the signboard, 
whereupon the plaintiff at once commenced a 
suit to have the signboard re-hung in its accus- 
tomed place, on the legal ground that it was an 
easement over the defendant's house in respect 
of the !plaintiff’s inn. This, it will be at once 
apparent, is an easement of a curious kind, 
differing very widely from those;which arise out 
of the permanent condition or fashion of a 
building, because as soon as the house used as 
an inn should lose this character, the easement 
would also at once fall to the ground. That it 
is an uncommon one may also be gathered from 
the fact that this is the first case in which these 
actual circumstances have come before a court 
of law; though in the other cases to which we 
shall allude rights somewhat similar have been 
upheld by judicial decisions. Therefore, it will 
be obvious that two principles at least may be 
gathered from this decision,—one, that an ease- 
ment may arise out of a temporary occupation 
of a house for a Aaah pte and next, 
that there need be no physical connexion be- 
tween what may be termed the dominant build- 
ing and the thing which causes the easement to 
arise, 

A previous case, similar and yet differing 
from the t one, was in 1874, 
being that of Hoare v. The Metropolitan 

of Works, 9 L. R., Q.B., 296. In this instance, 
however, a certain public-house had had the 
right of having a -post erected on Black- 
heath-common. By the 15th section of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, no estate of a 
profitable or beneficial nature in, over, or affect- 
ing any common, was to be taken away without 
i The 13th pa ah of the 
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“it is a right which the lord of the soil could 


grant. 

Bat here, again, it must be observed that this 
Drilding. tho h it is Sailr ae ie of tice 

ui , though it is eq leserving of notice 

that in this case of Blackheat 
rather a right to have a piece of property in the 
land of another than a ficial right such as 
that of a way across a man’s fields. 

Bat the case upon which both the two last 
cases were to a large extent based was that of 


Lancaster v. Eve, 5 0. B., N.8., 217, decided in | perpetuating 


1859. Here a pile had been driven into the 
Thames opposite the wharf of the plaintiffs, and 
the defendant’s barge had run against and 
injured it, whereupon an action was brought ; 
and in the judgment, which was in favour of 
the owners of the pile, these words occur :— 
“ There was, therefore, ample ground for infer- 
ring that there was an easement to place this 
pile in the river for the use of and convenience 
of access to the plaintiff's wharf.” 

But the real gist of the decisions seems to be 
that the property in the pile being in the 
plaintiffs by virtue of the leave and consent of 
the Crown or the Conservators of the Thames, 
a right of action against any one who injured 
this property necessarily existed. Further, in 
the judgment, it is remarked that it was placed 
in the bed yA, _—— for the purposes of 
navigation, that is, for a temporary purpose 
which would cease to be of any value if the land 
opposite to it ceased to be occupied by a whar- 
finger. In Mr. Goddard’s well-known work an 
easement is defined to be “‘a privilege without 
profit which the owner of one tenement has the 
right to enjoy in respect of that tenement in or 
over the tenement of another person, by reason 
whereof the latter is obliged to suffer or refrain 
from doing something in his own tenement for 
the advantage of the former.” Subsequently, 
this same writer points out that incidents of a 
novel kind cannot be devised and attached to 
property at the fancy or caprice of any owner, 
and he relies upon some high authorities for 
this statement. But it is obvious that such 
rights over property, as we have been drawing 
attention to, are of a novel character, and we 
cannot help thinking that, though they fall 
within Mr. Goddard’s definition, yet that they 
are not in truth, as he seems also to think, real 
legal easements. The word has crept into the 
decisions in a loose sort of fashion, but in a way 
which may largely and very injuriously affect 
property of all sorts. The instance of the sign- 
board is one example. For A and B to agree to 
such an arrangement as was illustrated by the 
facts of the case may be well enough, but that 
the house should be burdened, whoever may be 
the occupier, seems to be carrying too far a 
doctrine which originally arose out of the neces- 
sities of natural formations and natural wants. 
An easement to walk across a man’s land to 
fetch water arose out of the fact that the 
dwellers on the neighbouring land required 
it to drink, and it was only equitable that suc- 
ceeding owners should have a similar privilege. 
But when once we get rights such as those of 
signboards, or, as happened in another case, a 
right to fasten clothes-lines and dry linen on 
adjoining land, it becomes questionable whether 
the decisions are correct in law or beneficial for 
the interests of the community at large. The 
ratio decidendi in the case of pile has, as it 
seems to us, been somewhat mistaken, and the 
consequence is that owners of land and houses 
may find themselves burdened by all sorts of 
curious liabilities, which have arisen out of the 
weakness or goodnature of their predecessors. 
Thus, the owner of a house adjoining a theatre 
might find that the lessee of the theatre had a 
a ghee his cuit walls, os 
analogy between pu programmes 
hanging a sign-board isa close one. We, there- 
fore, look forward to some authentic decision 
by one of the higher branches of our courts upon 
this question. 








Worcester Auxiliary Health Society.— 
Under the auspices of this society, Dr. Strange, 
medical officer of health for the city of 
Worcester, on the 10th inst. delivered a free 
public lecture,—one of a series to be delivered 
in the various school-rooms in the city,—entitled 
“Our Homes: how to make them Healthy and 
Happy.” He alluded to the excessive infantile 
mortality disclosed by the Registrar General's 
returns, and showed that in order to be healthy 
people must have plenty of pure air in their 
dwellings. 
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A VISIT TO THE PARKES MUSEUM OF 
HYGIENE. 
BY S. S. C., CANTAB. 


On the lamented death, in 1876, of Dr. Parkes 
the author of what has been justly termed by 
Dr. Farr, of the Registrar General’s Depart- 
ment, “the best work on hygiene in any lan- 
guage”), it was determined by his numerous 
professional and personal friends to found a 
memorial Museum of Hygiene, which, whilst 
the memory of one whose life had 
been, from first to last, unselfishly devoted to 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures, should, at 
the same time, be of such a character as to aid 
scientific investigation and practical study in 
the subjects to which Dr. Parkes’s work had 
—— ly devoted. 

is Museum was formally opened in June 
last, as the readers of the Builder know, by 
Mr. Cross, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, supported by Cardinal Manning, the 
Dake of Northumberland, Viscount Craabrook, 
Sir Wm. Jenner, and many other eminent and 
distinguished personages. It has, thanks to the 
Council of University maa a temporary 
resting-place in that College (close to the Gower- 
street Station of the Metropolitan Railway), 
where it is open, free to the public, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to2 p.m. 
But it is to be hoped that before long the 
necessary additional funds will be forthcomiag 
to provide a worthy and suitable permanent 
home for the valuable and growing collection of 
objects which it contains. 
eing under the impression that the nature 
of the collection of articles in this Museum 
per requires to be known to be appreciated, 
in order to assist in extending its sphere of 
usefulness, the writer ventures to record some 
notes of a recent visit thereto, for the benefit 
of those who may not yet have been made 
aware of its existence, and who may then, 
perhaps, take an early opportunity of spending an 
hour or so in the Museum, and avail themselves 
of that important practical knowledge which it is 
well fitted to convey to the intelligent visitor. 

The articles exhibited are arranged in six 
groups, under the headings of :— 

1. Engineering and Local Hygiene, 

2. Architecture, 

3. Furnishing, 

4. Clothing, 

5. Food, and 

> Mpa aay Rees Relief; 2g 
and, in ition, there are a lib reading- 
room, which are perhaps Rigi important 
parts of the museum. 

It may, perhaps, be convenient to briefly refer 
to the collection under the different headings, 
as above. 

Crass I. Engineering and Local Hygiene.— 
Under this heading are complete sets of contract 
drawings of the Thames Embankment, and 
main drainage of the metropolis, all drawings 
and plans being placed in portfolios, on easels, 
ranged round the room. Here are, also, bird’s- 
eye and photographic views of different health 
resorts in this country and elsewhere. Amongst 
other noticeable articles under this head are one 
of Norton’s patent “ Abyssinian” well-driving 
apparatus, and a patent water-meter. 

Crass II. Architecture-—Under this head we 
have a collection of drawings and plans of 
model buildiags of all kinds. Those of the 
Peabody dwellings for the poor, and other model 
dwellings, of a cottage character, are well 
worthy of study, as also are those of renovated 
and adapted town-houses. One of the most 
popularly-interesting articles in this department 
is a thoroughly well-made brick, arranged and 


mouth, and the other in a tumbler of water, it 
will be seen that air can be blown through the 
brick in its greatest diameter. A knowledge of 
the porosity and permeability, as regards air 
and water, of brick, stone, and other materials 
used in building, is of fandamental importance 
from a sanitary point of view; and this prac- 
tical illustration serves to impress the fact 
on the memory in such a way that it will never 
be forgotten. Then, under this head, we have 
a sears ee earth and ash 
© -sinks, ventilating syphon 
and other intercepting traps for drains, yard- 
Cin he fe ee 

from a sanitary point of view; and, by 


| way of contrast, there are, on the other hand, 
presented to our notice, specimens of defective 
and faulty sanitary apparatus and sanitary work, 
from a study of which more usefal practical know. 
ledge can perhaps be gained ana remembered 
than in the case of the more perfect appliances. 
Then, here are ventilators and cowls of every 
known kind,—too numerous to specially refer to in 
detail. The practical uselessness of the much- 
vaucted rotary cowls, for extraction purposes, 
has been recently demonstrated by careful ex- 
periments conducted at the Kew Observatory; 
and it will be advisable, therefore, to direct most 
attention to the several forms of fixed cowls that 
are here shown, and which, whilst affording good 
extraction power (obtained from the natural 
aspirating power of cross breezes of wind) com- 
pletely prevent down-draughts, and cannot get 
out of order, as the movable cowls (in common 
with all other movable machinery) are always 
liable to do, There are some good specimens 
here, also, of ventilating gas-pendants, which 
not only remove their own products of com- 
bustion, but much of the foul air of the rooms 
in which they are placed, in addition. The 
collection of ventilating and economical fire- 
grates and stoves, under this head, is well 
worthy of special attention, as the adoption 
of some of them, in place of other old. 
fashioned and wasteful articles of that sort, 
would soon repay, with interest, the necessary 
primary outlay. Several of these grates are 

ed so as to economise the fuel and utilise 
much of the heat that ordinarily goes up the 
chimney, by causing it to warm fresh air which 
is delivered into the room by a tube commauni- 
cating with an air-chamber at the back of the 
fire, to which the external air has access. It 
would be invidious, and not to the purpose of 
the writer, to mention names of particular 
makers, and draw special attention to any grate 
or stove; suffice it to say, that there are speci- 
mens of grates and stoves, on the same and 
other economical and sanitary principles, of all 
shapes and sizes (from the poor “coantry 
parson’s grate”’ and upwards), and suitable for 
every particular purpose, the manifest special 
advantages of each of which are at once 
apparent on inspection. 

Crass III, Furnishing—Here are a variety 
of things that should be of interest to those 
setting up in housekeeping; but special atten- 
tion should be devoted to the wall-papers and 
specimens of dado-decoration of many colours, 
including flocks, but being exclusively non- 
arsenical.* It might also be advisable to take a 
look at the child’s patent cot, with sides to 
open, movable tray for toys, &c., bottom made 
with elastic wooden laths, which can be instantly 
removed for cleaning, and replaced. Here also 
are all sorts of lamps, duplex and triplex, and 
Argand burners, night-light burners, and one 
and two-flamed petroleum cooking - stoves. 
Strange to say, there are no specimens of the 
best and most useful kinds of the many gas. 
stoves for cooking and heating purposes, now so 
advantageously and extensively used ; but doubt- 
less this omission will be rectified in due time, 
and when there is more room. The great saving 
in labour and cleanliness obtained by the use of 
gas-stoves and fires, and their manifest advan. 
tages as to immediate turning on and off as and 
when required, as well as the saving of the other 
valuable products of the coal thereby effected, 





* The arsenites being used principally, in colouring, for 
the —<— green posi gioss that they afford, it would 
indeed be'sad if science could not provide for us all that 
we desire, in these respects, without obliging us to resort 
to the use of a poisonous ingredient. Besides wall- 
there are other sources of danger from the 
use i ents, as will be seen on looking 
at the artificial flowers for ladies’ hats and bonnets, ex- 
hibited under Class IV. of the Museum Collection, and 
from the colouring matter of which Professor Corfield 
obtained a bo my ony. of arsenic. ae more 
jangerous are p g-cards, with green- 
ieeed lente under such circumstances, as they are 
thumbed a good deal during the process of using them ; and 
thas, asingle evening between the shuffling of the 
cards and the warmth and moisture of the flogers, a consi- 
derable quantity of arsenite of copper may be detached and 
inhaled, and even introduced through the mouth by those 
who may be in the habit of moistening the thumb with the 
to facilitate the process of dealing. In the British 
‘edical Journal, for November Sth last, will be found, by 
those interested in the matter, particulars of a case of dis- 
ease of the fingers, in a lady, due to the use of such cards, 
as also of two children poi by eating sweet meats ia 
the shape of toy sugar watches, in each of which the quan- 
tity of arsenic on the entire face of the watch was estimated 
at no less than eighteen grains ; and also particulars of a 
case of eruption on the scalp, in a gentleman, clearly due 
to the use of a hat with maroon lining, in which @ 
considerable quantity of arsenic was found. In one ofthe 
daily journals, moreover, Dr. Wallace, analyst to the city 
of Glasgow, records that he found, on analysis of a pack of 
playing-cards, with green-coloured backs, that altogether 
they contained nearly one-fifth of an ounce of arsenic, 
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and now generally wasted, promise to cause the 
total abelition, ia the future, of wasteful open 
coal fires, and the general substitation, in their 
place, of gas-stoves and fires; and doubtless 
when electricity shall have superseded coal-gas 
for lighting purposes (as it is destined to do) we 
shall find the gas companies willing euough to 
supply us with gas at @ cheaper rate for = 
greater and more extended use for heating an 
cooking purposes. And when this revolution 
shall have taken place, more attention will most 
likely be paid, than is at present the case, to 
providing a proper and necessary outlet of 
eecape for the injurious products of combustion 
in the case of all such gas or oil-stoves as are 
not connected with an open chimney. — 

Crass IV. Clothing.—Consists principally, at 
present, of specimens of army clothing and 
accoutrements, which are of little general 
interest ; but it is evident that there is plenty 
of room for the development of the Museam 
collection in this respect,—a fact of which, no 
doubt, the committee are well aware. Here are 
wanted specimens of well-ventilated hats and 
waterproof clothing ; of incombustible clothing, 
&c.; as also specimens of boots and shoes con- 
structed on proper principles, and corsets, &c., 
which shall afford the necessary support for the 
female figure, without causing undue constric- 
tion of internal organs, or interfering with that 
natural comeliness which only ought to be con- 
sidered beautiful. There is plenty of scope, in 
this department, for ingenious persons to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the authorities of 
the Museum specimens illustrating improve- 
ments and advance in such matters. 

Crass V. Food.—Here we have samples of 
food for invalids of all kinds, as also preserved 
meats and fruits, &c.; and under this head are 
ranged specimens of the most approved p°*’ «ns 
of filters for domestic use. Parti- ar atten- 
tion, however, should be paid + the Food Col- 
lection presented by Mr. “nos. Twining, of 
Twickenham (who has te’.en such an important 
part in the general or,anisation of the Museum, 
and as a liberal co-«ributor thereto out of his 
own private co)’ction), which will be found in 
twelve glaze~ show-cases, or stands, in which 
the specimzas are methodically arranged. The 
first twe stands are devoted to the chemistry of 
food, nd illustrate the chief proximate organic 
anc inorganic constituents of the different 
foods. The composition of the different foods 
is illustrated in a very simple and palpable 
manner, viz., by placing, in a row, flat glass 
bottles opposite a given amount of each speci- 
men of food substance, the amount of albu- 
men, gluten, starch, fat, water, and salts, &., 
existing in each, and in the exact propor- 
tion in which they are present ; so that, at a 
glance, one sees the essential difference as to 
constituents, and the amount of such differ- 
ence, in the various articles of diet, and the 
lesson thus learned will not be readily for- 
gotten. Thus no one who has examined the 
specimens in these cases can fail toobserve and 
remember the large bottle of starch in the rice 
series, as compared with the small bottle of that 
constituent in the oats or barley series ; as also 
the apparent much larger proportionate amount 
of nitrogenous constituents, fat and salts in the 
latter, as compared with the very small propor- 
tionate amount of these in rice, and so on with 
the other different food substances and the other 
constituents. 

- Cuass VI. Preservation and Relief.—Here is 
? complicated series of all sorts of articles, from 
disinfecting-stoves to bronchitis-kettles, and 
including a portable Tarkish bath, patent bed. 
steads, invalid couch, artificial teeth, orthopeedic 
apparatus, water and air beds, eye-preservers, 
respirators, &c. 

Library.—Besides containing a copious supply 
of books on all matters pertaining to the subject 
of hygiene (presented principally by publishers 
and authors) for reference on the spot, it contains 
also a complete series of the Blue-books of the 
Local Government Board and of the Registrar- 
General's department, &c.,—not readily got at 
elsewhere except in the British Museum. There 
are also, on the library-table, most of the sani- 
tary periodicals now published; and it should 
not be forgotten to mention that in the library 
there is a powerful Ross’s microsco: , with a 
supply of microscopical preparation of food 
substances, &c., at the disposal of visitors. 
Last, but not least, attention should be paid to 
the portrait of the late Dr. Parkes himself 
painted in oil-colour by a student of the Slade 
rac of Fine Art, and presented by Professor 





In conclusion, though this collection, tempo- 
/rarily housed in University College, is but the 
nucleus or skeleton of a still larger and more 
complete collection, which will, one of these 


manent home in some convenient locality in the 
metropolis; yet it may be safely affirmed that 
it is the largest, if not the only public per- 
manent collection of the kind, in this kingdom 
or elsewhere, and when completed, should form 
a model to be copied or adopted, on a larger or 
smaller scale, according to circumstances, in 
every town in the kingdom, for the diffasion of 
a practical knowledge of sanitary science for 
the benefit of the masses. Such an institution 
should be of special interest to all householders, 
landlords, medical officers of health, and medical 
men generally, architects and surveyors, mem- 
bers of local boards of health, and to those 
entering @ new house or contemplating building, 
and is well worthy the more extensive support 
in money and contributions, which it needs to 
complete the scheme and objects in view, and 
we may, therefore, in finishing, just add that 
printed forms, and all information required by 
intending contributors, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the curator of the museum, at No. 6, 
Dudley-place, W. 








GREEK ART. 
BURIAL AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


On Saturday evening last, at the College for 
Men and Women, Queen-sguare, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. C. T. Newton. ©.%., of the British Museum, 
resumed hi- lectures on “Greek Art,” taking 
for h*~ zudject, “ Polykletos, and other Sculptors, 
_a@ contemporaries of Phidias.” The other 
lectures have already been published in the 
Builder. 

Mr. Newton commenced by saying that the 
last time he addressed them it was on the sub- 
ject of the Parthenon, of which he had treated in 
more than one lecture. In regard to the Par- 
thenon, he was dealing with comparative cer- 
tainties. There was hardly anything in all 


was executed under the immediate direction of 
Phidias, and that the date was about 430 B.C., 
in the time of Pericles. In this present lecture 
he had undertaken to tell them what he knew 
about the sculptors contemporary with Phidias, 
whether of the Athenian or of other schools. 
What he knew, and what he thought anybody 
knew, about these sculptors was exceedingly 
little, and based, not on certainties, but u 

probabilities more or less plausible. At the 
outset he thought he would say this; and he 
need not observe that he could not construct 
evidence where none existed, but he would 
endeavour to show them what the evidence was, 
and what had been made of it by three genera- 
tions of archwologists in this particular case 
of the sculptors who were contemporaries with 
Phidias. In order to make this clear to them, 
he must revert to what he told them in 
the inaugural lecture, of which the present 
was the continuation. He there told them how 
the museums of E had been formed, and 
how archwology had been gradually developed. 
He told them that in the fifteenth century, simul- 
taneously with the revival of learning and the 
publication of classical texts, there took place 
at Rome great discoveries of ancient statues, 
which were found constantly in digging the 
foundations of palaces of princes and cardinals. 
These statues, he then pointed out, were col- 
lected in the museums of Rome, and in the 
museums of the great capitals of Europe, and 
they also got among private collections. Now, 
these statues were very seldom found perfect, 
being generally headless, armless, or without 
legs, and, where two or three of the same kind 
were found, the leg missing in one was supplied 
from a leg which had survived from the other, 
and so on. But they first had to go through 
the “ hospital,” and in these Roman “ hospitals,” 
he was sorry to say, the care of the sick and 


teenth centuries was very imperfectly under- 
stood. Instead of rabies. thins dene: as the 
Greek and Roman artists made them, they were 
patched and botched, repaired and “ beanti. 
fied,” and the surface of the marble polished till 
nothing was left of the originals, and, in fact, 
they came out of the “hospitals” with a worse 
constitution than when they went in. It had 
consequently come to pass that statues had been 
misunderstood and restored wrongly, and that 





toes and heads had wandered all over Europe 


days, it is hoped, find a more suitable and per- | perf 


archwology more certain than that the Parthenon | gested 


wounded in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- | made 


into private collections, their original 
connexion one with poe Pgs, Br subjects of 
these sculptures were first identified by refer. 
ence to ancient mythology, as it was den im. 
ectly known in Rome. was Pliny’s 
vague and inaccurate but most precious cata. 
logue of the works, and there were the citicisms 
of Pausanias upon works of art. Some few of the 
statues, such as the Laocodn, and Niobe and 
her Children, had been identified with works of 
which the date and author were given by Pliny. 
The rest were imperfectly and con. 
stantly restored with a misconception of the 
original motive. The best were retained in the 
Roman galleries; the remainder found their 
way into foreign galleries, public or private, 

it was only since the beginning of the 
present century that a more scientific archxo- 
logy had given more correct dates and inter. 
pretations to these sculptures by a diligent 
comparison of what was scattered all over 
Europe. 

A general principle to be deduced from the 
study of ancient statues in museums with a 
view to identification was this: if they found 
replicas or repetitions of the same statue, or 
slight varieties from it, there was a strong 
a priori presumption that the statue was one 
of the celeb and favourite statues in an- 
tiquity. Assuming this, search had been made 
in Pliny and other authors, who gave lists of 
ancient sculptures, and some of the subjects 
named by them had been identified in copies 
still existing. They found in the museums 
three distinct types of Amazons, of which two 
were represented in the drawings exhibited,— 
distinct so as not to suggest affinity between 
them. 

It had been pointed out by Otto Joahn, a 
German archwologist (whose name deserved to 
be better known in this ) in a disser- 
tation in a Leipsic periodical, there were 
in Europe six examples of one of these types, 
and five of each of the other two. This was 
an unusual circumstance,—the constant repeti- 


tion of the same type in so many different 
examples,—and at once the pat vcens Bion sug: 
the idea that they were replicas of 
some celebrated statue, and probably one which 
was a favourite at Rome. The style to the eye 
of the archeologist of all these three types of 
Amazons suggested one particular period, and 
one only, viz., that of Phidias. Again, the style 
of all three types presented certain charac- 
teristics which they associated with art in the 
age of Puricles, and further, the treatment was 
more in accordance with bronze than with marble. 
Having established this by the evidence of the 
museums, they must turn to the evidence of 
books to see whether they could get any- 
thing there, and looking to Pliny they found 
a curious story that statees of Amazons in 
bronze were dedicated to the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus by four celebrated artists, 
Phidias, Polykletos, Cresilas, and Phradmon. 
These artists were severally invited to choose 
which of the works thus dedicated they ranked 
near to their own. We farther learnt from 
Pliny that one of them, Cresilas, made a statue 
of a wounded Amazon, and of these three types 
two did represent wounded Amazons. In regard 
to the — by Pliny, the method adopted 
would artists very fair judges of each 
other’s works. It was a curious fact that the 
late Prof. Cockerell, in giving evidence before 9 
Fine Art Committee of the House of Commons, 
— this anecdote of Pliny, and recommended 

is actual mode of choosing, which was tried 
at the late Paris Exhibition, Many German 
archwologists thought it was an inventionof a 
later age, but we had not only the positive com- 
petition, in the case of dramatic representations 
at Athens in the time of Pericles, and of poetic 
contests, but the distinct testimony of the prac- 
tice of oo ition in works of art at the very 
time with which he (Mr, Newton) was now 
dealing, viz, the age of Pericles, and that was 
of a statue which had recently been found at 
Olympia. We learnt from Lacian that Phidias 
an Amazon leaning on a spear. Such 
were the grounds which archeologists generally 
considered sufficient to justify them in connect- 
ing the originals of these three types with the 
story told by Pliny; but it would not be safe 
to ap one type to a particular 


artist. regretid that the British Museum 
had not one of these Amazons, but it happened 
that in the Townley Collection there was a head 
which undoubtedly belonged to one. He could 





not say, however, without a deal of study 
to which type it belonged. Wasover 
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one ef these Amazons at any of the European 
art galleries, should ask themselves 


Let them carefully examine the dress. In the 
illustration exhibited, the action of the up- 
raised hand of the Amazon had, no doubt, some- 








Bell pointed out that the action of the man 
leaning forward upon his arms was the action 
were being flooded with 
blood, and trying to ; so there might be 
some connexion of the upraised hand of the 
wounded Amazon in a similar manner. 
As regarded the general type of these Amazons, 
he regretted to say that the drawings from the 
original statues from which they were taken 


OUR FOOD SUPPLIES. 


“Crvitisep men,” says Meredith, “cannot 
live without cooks ;” and whether, in the words 
of Horace, they seek “feasts Sicilian,” or 
“the simplest fare,” these universal providers 
draw heavily upon certain commodities. In 
Great Britain our own food supplies have long 
been insufficient ; and though we have raised 
the acreage of land under crops from 22,052,510 
acres in the United Kingdom in 1867 to 
24,065,394 in 1878, the deficiency in our home 
produce must have largely increased, ds the 
population in those years rose from thirty to 
thirty-four millions. Without considering 
whether the average crop remains the same, it 
is tolerably certain that we have had to enlarge 
our im ions of the chief articles of food. 
Hence, we have nearly doubled our imports of 
wheat and grain from Russia in fifteen years, 
and whilst generally the larger consumption of 
other Earopean countries has not allowed 
to enlarge the quantities they send us materially, 
the United States send us four times as mach as 
she did, and British North America twice as 
much. Where we imported 23,000,000 owts. of 
wheat, wheat meal, flour, and grain yearly, we 
now import 49,000,000 cwts. In the fifteen 
years we have trebled our importation of cocoa, 
whilst coffee has not been materially increased ; 
we have added 50 per cent. to the quantities of 
currants and raisins; almost dou those of 
spirits and of tea, and increased by one-half the 
wine we bring in. We used to import one 
million cwts. of bacon and hams, but the rich 
stores of what Chicago calls “corn incarnate” 
have chiefly swelled that amount more than four- 
fold. We have doubled the imports of cheese, 
of eggs, of oranges; where we bought abroad 
1,474 owts. of preserved meat, we now bay 
439,900 cwts.; and we buy now ten times the 
amount of potatoes we did. In short, from the 
great prairies, the grazing farms of the colonies, 
the vast cornfields of the Western States, the 


yards of France and Spain, the fruit-gardens of 
the Mediterranean, the dairies of Denmark and 
Sweden, the great wheat plains of Russia, and 
from all the food, fruit, and drink producing 
districts, we have been compelled to draw en- 
larged supplies to aid our own actions in 
feeding our growing population. And though 
we continue, by reclamation and enclosure, to 
add to the land under cultivation, and though 
by emigration we check the natural increase of 
population, yet our food imports must continue 
to grow. 

But Britain is more than a food-eating 
country; she is also a food-storing and food. 
selling one, and hence a part of the im of 
food are not for her own consumption, but are 
for that of the inhabitants of other countries. 


tried to make his works as grand, as heroic, and 
as unsusceptible of the frailties of the sex as he 
could consistently with nature. This was of very 
great interest, because in this great age of 
creative art of the time of Phidias and Poly- 
kletos this type of Amazons was first conceived 
and brought to ite maturity. In that matarity 
it remained certainly for another century. The 
lecturer then proceeded to point out two drawings 
from the frieze of the Mausoleum, exhibiting 
Amazons in violent action and with the same 
type; the difference being that of costume, 
and the fact that they had never been subjected 
to any restoration. In these figures, he said, 
there was extraordinary heroic beauty, and in 
the representation before them, depicting a deep, 
and, perhaps, deadly, wound, there was no more 
expression of pain in the face than was necessary, 
considering the wound, and they were truly 
worthy of the age of Phidias. marked a 
great ethical period of art, when there was the 
feeling that heroism was everything. Then 
art, becoming emotional, lost its dignity. Mr. 
Newton then referred to another type of wounded 
Amazon in the Vienna Museum, of singular 
beauty, which, he said, appeared to be far earlier 
than the others. There was no reason to suppose 
it was a copy of any work. Turniog from 
Amazons in action to Amazons in repose, there 
was one representation in the British Museum, 
on a Roman of a row of Amazons 
resting after a battle, their shields by their side. 
He regretted he could not refer to the original 
of this, because it had lain in the basement of 
the British Museum for more than twenty-five 
years. It formed part of the famous Townley 
collection, for which the British nation paid 
20,0001. at the i of this century, and it 
was situated in a place so dark that it could 
only be seen at this season of the year by the 
aid of a lantern. Many other interesting 
sculptures of the T y collection were 
similarly placed, and were not shown to the 
public. There they would remain until the 
House of Commons, the authorities at the British 
Museum, or whoever was responsible, — he 
wished he could tell them,—assigned a proper 
place for them. We are supposed to be a very 
practical people, but it appeared to him, look- 
ing at things from his own point of view, that 
there was nothing more unpractical than to buy 
great collections with the money raised from 

ublic taxes, and then to hide them away in 

les and corners for an unlimited time, 

having once exhibited them and published a 
list of castigo He would be sorry to have 
any money dependent u these sculptures 
being exhibited this day t four, or even five 
years hence, because it appeared that the public 
were perfectly content to leave their national 
collections in this scandalous state of neglect. 


more of her food supplies from abroad, but that 
each of her people, on the average, is consuming 
more imported food. Taking the quantities of 
food imported, and dividing them amongst the 
ascertained population (after deducting the re- 
exports), there is a continued, but irregular, 




































gardening simply 


manufactures, it may be broadly stated that we 
have now increased competition in selling these, 
and therefore it is possible that there will be 
less transference of from agriculture to 
manufactures. And this is needful, just as it is 
also needful that our production of food at 
home should be enlarged. If our manufacturing 
supremacy is being assailed,—and it is evident 
that whilst other nations are developing their 
internal resources we cannot hope to manu- 
facture for them,—if that supremacy is being 
assailed, and impediments are placed in the 
way of the entry of our goods into other 
nations, our policy is to lessen our dependence 
upon these nations by increasing our food pro- 
ductions. If our land were fully occupied this 
need be less urged, but it is notorious that there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres untilled aad 
anutilised ; and that a not inconsiderable portion 
of the land untler cultivation is far from return- 
ing that amount of the “kindly fruits of the 
earth” that it would do if the proper amount 
of capital and labour were “ put into the land.” 
More than half a century ago Cobbett pointed 
out in nervous sentences how the land might be 
made to yield more; and much nearer our own 
time Miss Martineau has told how her “miniature 
farming,”—by “fork and spade husbandry” — 
paid her, and “created a subsistence for a labourer 
and his wife.” Notonly in thie miniature method, 
but as Mr. Mechi hasshownon a larger scale, may 


them | farming with modern appliances be made profit- 


able. Weneed not discuss the land question proper, 
nor the need of readier and cheaper methods of 
transfer; but it may be added that even where 
the condition of the tenant as such is satisfactory, 
the land is often not made to yield what it 
should, and incidental aids to profitable farming 
are not brought into use. We have not the 
labour-saving cheese-factories that America 
knows; our farmers do not unite to purchase or 
hire the best instruments, where these are 
costly; our farming villages are not homes of 
the myriads of poultry that they are in Prussia 
and Poland; and the labourers’ children here 
idle their time when their fellows in Norway 
and Sweden are using theirs to add to the food 
supplies from the wild fruits that here “ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” Our farmers 
need to endeavour to meet the increased com- 
petition they have to meet in the method 
some of our own manufacturers have done,— 
cheapening the cost of production by enlarging 
the yield from a given area. If this were done, 
if farmers would unite to form farming societies, 
as mechanics form building societies, and, if the 
waste land were tilled, we should have employ- 
ment for many of the unemployed, and our 
yield of food being increased, our dependence 
upon other nations for our food-supplies would 
be materially lessened. 








TOWN GARDENING.. 


“You must know, sir,” says Addison, in a 
pleasant essay in the Spectator, “ that I look upon 
the pleasure which we take in a garden as one 
of the most innocent delights in human life. It 
ie natarally apt to fill the mind with calmness 
and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent 

ions at rest.” Butthe pleasure of a garden 
popularly supposed only to be enjoyed by 
those who are fortunate enough to live in the 
country; yet, if calmness and tranquillity are, 
as Addison says, some of the characteristics of 
the gardener, the cultivation of plants should 
most of all those whose lot it is to live 
towns; and it is only in towns, after 
all, that flowers are prized at their rea! worth. 
A posy of quiet ox-eyed daisies, which the 
from the village school will hardly 
care to pick, becomes a real pleasure in the 
town, and a bunch of primroses in the early 
spring is worth a dozen camellias. 
t seems somewhat curious that those 
in London and the large provincial 


1 


itt 


9 


‘ live 
towns do not give more attention to the culti- 
of 


flowers than they do at present. There 
aestion, indeed, that in this respect 
i ahead of Liverpool and the great 
towns of the North. But even in London there 
are scores of gardens, and dozens of windows 
and balconies, where flowers might be grown 
and afford “ one of the most innocent delights in 
neglected. 
But town-gardening has for all classes three 
clear divisions. There is first the cultivation 
of plants inside the house ; then there is window 
outside the house ; and finally, 
there is gardening on a larger scale,—the grow- 
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ing of plants ina en. The two first kinds 
a within the A ig of almost the poorest 
householder or lodger in a town, of any artisan 
or clerk who can muster a few pence now and 
then for the purchase of plants or seeds; but 
the last is only attainable by those who have 
some of those spare pieces of desolate ground, 
euphemistically called gardens, but which with 
care may be made gay and charming, not only 
in the middle of the summer, but even in the 
spring and autumn. And though the town horti- 
cultarist has difficulties to contend with from 
which his country brother is wholly free, 
yet these difficulties bring with them very 
counterbalancing advantages. When a plant 
has to be cherished and tended, when its growth 
is watched from day to day in a manner which 
is quite impossible in a good-sized country 
garden, it becomes a thing of real worth, and as 
it dies down when the autumn approaches its loas 
causes quite a void among the gardener’s 
friends. When a bright green shoot of chrysan- 
themum is broken by a rathless nocturnal 
battle of cats, or when one of these enemies of 
the town-gardener roots up an iris just about to 
flower, it is quite a misfortune for him. But 
gardening in town is an amusement not only 
innocent, but at once healthy and absorbing. Any 
one who has tended a town-garden during the 
present year must have undergone a vast amount 
of exercise of a small kind in the extirpation of 
the hydra-like growth of weeds which have 
characterised the past summer. And this 
recalls another pleasure which the town- 
garden gives,—the owner of it should be his 
own gardener, except it may be when some 
more than usually extensive operation has 
to be performed, as the digging over and 
manuring of the beds. For, first of all, it makes 
him the father of the garden; each plant is 
nourished with his individual care ; and next, it 
is hardly possible to get a decent jobbing 
gardener. They are either idiotically stupid or 
crassly careless; they have no care for the 
most precious plants, and they will crop the 
ivied-wall, standing without compunction on 
your budding lilies of the valley or tiny auri- 
culas. Really it would be a positive boon if a 
few honest, careful, jobbing gardeners could be 
procured in London at a reasonable cost. Why 
should not women undertake this work, which 
is never very heavy ? Moreover, another reason 
why town-gardening should be encouraged is 
because both boxes and gardens add so mach 
to the picturesqueness of a street or square; 
they give a brightness to the otherwise gloomy 
fronts that characterise English towns which 
nothing else can give, they please the eye and 
are attractions for passers by as well as to the 
possessors themselves. 

And while we are on the subject of window- 
boxes, we should like to protest against the 
prevalent fashion of having them encased in 
gaudy tiles covered oftentimes with all sorts of 
patterns, usually more or less ugly. The flowers 
are meant to adorn the boxes,—not as the box- 
makers seem to think, the boxes the flowers. 
Plain cork or bark are really the most suitable 
coverings for a box, though dark brown tiles set 
off well the hanging sprays of the red nasturtiam 
or the long and drooping feelers of the bright 
and ever-welcome Creeping Jenny. 

It was not our intention here to go minutely 
into the details of town-gardening, but only to 
state some of the most obvious reasons why 
dwellers in houses should give some of their 
spare time to this pleasant pursuit, But 
before quitting the subject, it may be well to 
observe that care is the chief element necessary 
to obtain a satisfactory town-garden,—a little 
care in the selection of the plants; a great deal 
of care in the tending and cultivation of them. 
Neither is it any use ,to try to raise delicate or 
curious plants, the most old-fashioned and the 
most home-like will ultimately give most plea- 
sure. Ferns should be made the pidces de résis- 
tance of thetown garden and boxes; their graceful 
fronds will, with comparatively little attention, 
flourish year by year. Put them into any Spare 
corner, under bushes, among stones, and 
throughout the summer they will form a de- 
lightful back-ground for the brighter flowers. 
Auriculas, again, as pretty @ little flower for 
spring and early summer as can be wished for, 
do weil in towns; and as for the musk of one’s 
childhood, it will grow like a weed in London. 
Indeed, it gives a great deal of trouble when it 
has once made itself a home in a bed. Then 
very bright borders may be made of the pyreth- 
rum; in many cases it will be as satisfactory a 
second as a first year, but on the whole, it is 


better to plant it fresh every year. The purple 
and the white iris are each indi ble, and re- 
quire little attention. Then it is possible to have 
excellent specimens of carnations, and both 
stocks and Canterbury bells add much to the 
prettiness of the town-garden. In window- 
boxes do not hesitate to clean with a syringe 
the fronds of ferns and the leaves of plants: it 
will invigorate them not a little; but we have 
gone already more into details than we in- 
tended, and can only reiterate that town-garden- 
ing is no small pleasure to the gardener and to 
those who see his flowers. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE GRAVESTONES 
OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Tae churches of the Isle of Man are singu- 
larly like one another, but it is the harmony of 
monotony, and not of beauty or stateliness, 
which characterises them, one and all. For the 
most part they are plain stone buildings gene- 
rally whitewashed, without a tower or steeple, 
with only a plain and small turret or projection 
above the western wall for a small and strikingly 
unmusical bell. As a more energetic ecclesi- 
astical rule begins to produce its effect, so will 
this plain appearance of the Manx churches 
undoubtedly disappear. Already the stone has 
been laid of a new church in Peel which will 
have all the appearance of the modern English 
church, and in the town of Douglas the quaint 
old church which still stands in the country 
parishes has for some time disappeared ; and 
with the departure of these simple build. 
ings will depart another characteristic feature 
in the Isle of Man,—a feature which told of an 
isolation from the mainland and a certain insu- 
larity of ideas in things ecclesiastical as well as 
lay. Taken by itself, one of these buildings is 
wholly without beauty, but, taken with the 
others of the island, and with its surround. 
ings, it helps to give a certain character to the 
place, and, say what we will, anything charac. 
teristic has a certain charm. For these plain 
churches harmonise well with the unwooded 
and somewhat bare landscape; the desolate 
summits of Barule and Snaefell; the changing 
ocean, with its breadth and absence of detail, 
now sparkling in blue white-crested waves, now 
murmuring angrily under the lowering clouds. 
The graveyards, too, are equally in keeping 
with the buildings which they surround. For 
the most part they are filled with sombre tombs 
of black and unpolished marble, rising in per- 
pendicular slabs, the produce of Poolvash or 
some other quarry. These, too, speak not only 
of an unadorned religious service, but likewise 
of a certain stolid perseverance and resignation 
among “the forefathers of the hamlet” and of 
their descendants. 

And it might be supposed that on these sad- 
looking tombstones very characteristic inscrip- 
tions might be found. Feltham, who made a 
tour of the Island of Man in 1798, took down 
every inscription of every churchyard, and these 
were, for the first time, published in the four. 
teenth volume of the Manx Society’s publica- 
tions, under the title of “ Memorials of God’s 
Acre, being Monumental Inscriptions in the Isle 
of Man, taken in the Summer of 1797, by John 
Feltham and Edward Wright.” 

But, on the whole, there is less of quaintness 
among these inscriptions than would have been 
supposed, though they may well occupy a pass- 
ing hour, and, as such, an example or two may 
interest the readers of this paper. 

The first we will notice, one in Kirk Michael, 
is that of a man who has a universal celebrity 
in the religious history of England, namely 
Bishop Wilson, who died in 1755, and was known 
for his piety throughout Great Britain. The 
epitaph is what may be termed of the sugges. 
tive kind, and might be worth the notice of 
those who would rather have the qualities of 
the deceased traced with a pleasant vagueness, 
After reciting the dates and several details, it 
proceeds :—‘‘This monument was erected by 
his son, Thomas Wilson, D.D., a native of the 
parish, who, in obedience to the express com- 
mands of his worthy father, declines giving him 
the character he so justly deserved. Let this 
island speak the rest.” 

In such a spot as the Isle of Man, where 
mariners and fishermen have a home, and where 
Sunday by Sunday a prayer is offered for those 
“ toiling on the sea,” and that the harvest of the 
sea may be bountiful, we should be certain to meet 





with some inereipeen Setanet by the surrounding 
scenes and by the seafaring habits of the popu- 


lation, Perhaps the most characteristic of 
these which we have met with is one of a cer- 
tain captain, William Harrison, who died in 
1760. It combines what may be termed 
biography with a seamanlike assurance of ulti- 
mate salyation, and runs thus :— 

“ The boisterous blasts of Neptune's waves 

Have to«t me to and fro: 


Tn of both, by God's decrees, 
Y Eoctour bas ede 

Altho’ I here at anchor lie, 
With many of oar fleet, 

p Ge poy sail again, 
Our Savour to meet.”’ 


Passing onward to the north of the island to 
the parish of Marown, we find a gravestone 
which takes us back to quite a by-gone state 
of manners, and to quite a different estimation 
of the clerical character, a time in which society 
as depicted by the lively pen of Fielding was 
much the same as when this great novelist 
wrote his novels a few years earlier. For we 
find an inscription of the year 1779, of the 
“ Rev. John Christian, of Balnekilley, vicar of 
this parish twenty-six years, buried Septem- 
ber 29th.” 
“In wit facetious, humorous to his 
A good companion and a steady * 


Such was one of the Manx clergymen of the 
eighteenth century, and a pleasant fellow he 
must have been if hig epitaph describes him 
aright. We will take only two more: one 
noticeable for the play on a Manx surname still 
common in the island, and another descriptive 
also, like the second already mentioned, of the 
seafaring habits of the population. 

The epitaph facetious is in Kirk Santon, on 
the eastern coast of the island, and is in honour 
of one Daniel Tear :— 

i Here, friend "9 Daniel’ ton 1 
Tod mn ay he did pt ; 
Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
prren see teletres 
Was his wile keppy-—im her Tears” 
When we add that there is every reason to 
believe that this man was aged 110 when he 
died, and had lived part of his life as a vagrant, 
this epitath is a monument to the healthiness 
of the Isle of Man and of a wandering life. 

We now reach the last of our selection, which 
is at once simple and suggestive. The epitaph 
is on the tomb of one James Cotter, who perished 
at sea on October the 20th, 1789, and was 
buried in the following month :— 

** God sent a wave to set him free 
From sorrow, sin, and misery.’’ 
This is in the graveyard of Kirk Christ at 
Rashen, a church within sight of the sea, and 
close to some of the finest coast scenery of this 
boldly-outlined island. .On many Sundays in 
the year it is thronged by the hardy fishermen 
of Port St. Mary and from the surrounding 
cottages, unless they are away for their winter 
ent rst on the Irish coast, or fis for 
mackerel in the spring off Kinsale ; and no winter 
passes without some one of their number being 
lost when engaged in their dangerous toil. So 
that this inscription would fitly be found on the 
tomb of many who pass it by. 


a 








St. Mark’s, Venice.—A meeting was held 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on the 15th 
inst., forthe purpose of considering the expediency 
of commanicating with the Italian Minister of 
Public Works on the subject of the 
restoration of the fagade of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The following resolutions were unanimonsl 
passed :—Moved by Mr. Street, R.A. an 
seconded by Mr. Burne-Jones, “That this 
meeting, believing that the fagade of St. Mark’s 
Charch is structurally in a sound condition, and 
that its surface is at present both beautiful and 
venerable, thinks that any alteration in its 
appearance would be a misfortune to art.” 
Moved by Dr. Acland and seconded by Mr. 
Morris, “ That this 
to represent to the Italian keen 
and heartfelt interest that all civilised nations 
take in the art and history of Venice, and pleads 
earnestly with them for at least time to con- 


sider the question in all its bearings, and to 


obtain, if ible, the of other 
comntehin” "Ravel by Suiuinee Miehinaiik tot 
seconded by Dr. ‘Acland, “ That resolu- 
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THE FLOODINGS AT BRIXTON AND 
STOCKWELL. 
NEW SEWER WORKS DECIDED UPON, 


Tus Lambeth Vestry have at length decided 
upon the construction of new sewer works in 


the Brixton-road, at an estimated cost of 4,0001., 
with the view of preventing a repetition of the 
flooding which has done so much damage in the 
neighbourhood during the last few years. At 


proposed sewerage works, which it was 

would prevent the continuance of whe “alechict 
which now occurred. The General Purposes 
Committee recommended the Vestry, on 
advice of the surveyor, to use the old line 
the Effra sewer as a storm overflow, 
relieve the high-level sewer at the White 
That would necessitate the construction of 


took place on the subject, Mr. 
representative of the Vestry at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works) said it would be of no use to 
think of going to the Metropolitan Board for 
assistance, as it was a local sewer. 
that the Metropolitan Board would have to lay 
out some 700,000, for such public works, and out 
of that 70,0001. would have to be expended at 
once. It was agreed to proceed at once with 
the a of the new sewer as recom. 
mended. 
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BUILDING ON THE SITE OF THE 
QUEEN’S BENCH PRISON. 


We are given to understand that building 
operations will now very shortly be commenced 
on the site of the old Queen’s Bench prison, and 
that a few weeks will suffice to see workmen 
engaged in demolishing the old building, prepara- 
tory to new structures being erected on the site. 
It appears that Mr. Hobbs, of Croydon, who is 
largely engaged in building, and also an exten- 
sive contractor in connexion with public works, 
is the gentleman who has purchased the building 
from the Government, and the purchase-money 
is stated to be upwards of 25,0001. It is further 
stated that the intention is'not to erect dwellings 
exclusively, but that portions of the site will 
be laid out and set apart for the erection of 
manufactories and warehouses. The St. George- 
the-Martyr Vestry was exceedingly anxious to 





purchase the site for the erection of baths and | °P® 
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THE NEW GRAND DUCAL COURT 
THEATRE AT DARMSTADT. 


grin.” It is eight years since the old 
fell a prey to the 














satisfying ever, 
the production of 
and dramatic works on the stage. Among 
to be drawn up whole and unbroken 
which was not the case in the old house. 
the exterior of the building, the portico, 


of the conflagration of 1871 intact, have 
adopted in the present structure, and, as 
former house, forms one of its chief orna- 
The anditorium, though of equal size 
with the old one, has been constructed to accom- 
modate a smaller number of 


g 


likewise distinguish the furniture of the audito- 
rium generally, while all modern improvements 
have been in the heating and ventilating 


improvements which he had orgy intro- 
duced into the stage of Wagner's celebrated 
theatre at Bayreuth have been adopted at 
Darmstadt, including a deeper position for the 
orchestra. The lighted breadth of the pro- 
scenium is 114 metres, and can be enlarged or 
narrowed at pleasure. The breadth of the 

from wall to wall is 23 métres, the depth 
20 métres. The free height from the podium 
to the first covering is 24 matres, and the depth 
below down to the base timbers, 7 métres. 
Behind the main stage is a back stage of corre- 
sponding dimensions, occupied by a large 
movable podium, which, when occupied by 
decorations and actors, can be easily pushed 
forward by machinery over the front stage into 
any position desired. The i under- 
neath the stage is in three stories. The 
machinery above has on both sides five galleries, 
mutually connected by eighteen or 
gangways. The stage is divided in seven sec- 
i ged in ive, each section 
having an incline 10} metres, three free 
passages, and trap-door. On the evening of the 
ming, the new house was crowded to the 
ceiling, and the performance showed the acous- 
tical qualities to be excellent. 








THE BRIDGING OF THE NEVA. 


WueEwn Peter the Great selected as the site for 
his new capital a marsh dotted with a few 
islands, he did not foresee the difficulties that 
would arise should the oe in size and 
spread from island to island. Bridges of boats 
are at best but a clumsy means of communica- 


opened | tion, while at St. Petersburg they were at 


times altogether ineffective. When the ice 


of the Muses erected by the architect Maller 
in the Antique style in the year 1819. It is 
almost only at the back part, behind the stage, 














that can be required for 
the most elaborate musical 
other 


things the reconstructed building enables the 
decorations 


On 
with 
its six fluted Corinthian columns, which came 













mount. Theservices of the celebrated engineer, 
M. de Struve, were sought, and during four long 
years, engineers, architects, and the boldest and 
strongest workmen have attempted to cope with 
the formidable Neva. Finally these efforts have 
terminated successfully, and within the last few 
days the Emperor Alexander has maugurated 
the new permanent and solid bridge of Liteinaia. 
This was considered a great event, and will be 
productive of many material advantages, in 
spite of the enormous cost, which is estimated 
at five million roubles, to be paid half by the 
town and half by the State. 








BUILDING AND COMMERCIAL 
DECADENCE. 


Me. B. H. Tuwarre, of Bolton, read a paper 
before the Manchester Architectural Associa- 
tion, entitled ‘Commercial Decadence, and its 
Relation to Architecture.” 

After remarking that commercial progress is 
synonymous with that of art, he traced the 
influence of commerce on the art of the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Greeks, 

Romans, Venetians, and on the archi- 
tecture of the Victorian era, pointing out that 
the luxury evinced in their architecture at 
certain epochs in their history was a sure 
evidence of commercial decadence. He con- 
claded :— 

One description of the rampant speculation 
common to the era of prosperity was the almost 
criminal form of construction known as “Jerry” 
or speculative building. We have laws for pre- 
venting adulteration of food. Why not have 
laws to prevent the erection of a class of build- 
ings for habitation in every respect a sham ?— 
often, from the builder’s ignorance of hygiene, 
more injurious to health than some forms of 
adulteration. Besides, the buildings are a 
standing and permanentevil. A great many of 
these adventurous builders have succumbed to 
the prevalent oppression. We have no pity for 
them; they have committed a great injury 
against their fellow-men. Unfortunately, these 
sham buildings have in many instances depre- 
ciated the value of those truthful in construc- 
tion, and healthy. The only way to prevent 
the constraction of these buildings is by the 
exposure of their false character. 

One reason of the prosperity of the Americans 
is their wonderful ingenuity; they have every 

ment to invent. Here, on the con- 
trary, inventors have no encouragement. Let 
architects encourage inventors in every possible 
way by applying improvements relating to 

ing. Of course, the choice of improve- 
ments should be influenced by a strict examina- 
tion of the principles of the inventions. Archi- 
tects themselves, by applying themselves to the 
science of invention, might introduce labour- 
saving machinery, so that even the Jerry 
builders should not eclipse a qualified architect 
in cheap construction. 

Another point to consider is the only too-pre- 
valent neglect of architects to apply sanitary 
improvements. Let architects first apply the 
science of construction ; secondly, the science of 


If the public, instead of 
venturing to purchase property after a personal 
examination, wonld ask for an architect’s cer- 
tificate of character of the property, the Jerry 
bnilder would soon be an extinct animal. At 
present, he occasionally succeeds in a wonderful 
manner, and after a few fortunate speculations, 
he dubs himself architect, and obtains a brass 
plate. How long have architects to suffer from 
the impunity and criminal actions of these 
quacks? A legal charter, granting privileges to 
duly qualified architects similar to those granted 


no exceptional privi 

The aaben ot architects (save the mark !) 
augmented as described has created a great dis- 

ion to the actual necessities, as will be 
on examiuing the number of applicants for 
any public appointment lately vacant. An 
examination, enforced by legal authority, would 
certainly reduce the number to @ more reason- 
able ratio. The present luxury so prevalent in 
this country has at last influenced architectural 
Within the last four yeurs ae 
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voluptuous Veretians. If art loses her chastity 
degeneration destroys her. Even the style of 
architecture now most generally adopted,—the 
Queen Anne,—evinces that effeminacy which is 
slowly but surely destroying our character as & 
bold, persevering, industrious, and hard-working 
nation. In some branchesof architecture,—for 
instance, the decorative art,—we have greatly 
improved during the last few years, and the 
improvement has been truthful. Almost all the 
British productions allied to architecture which 
were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition were 
unsurpassed in ingenuity, originality, and 
beauty of design. If those architects who have 
shown such talent in decoration would extend 
their ability to improving textile and fancy 
goods designs, they would no doubt resuscitate 
many of the slowly-expiring branches of British 
trade. The Bradford fancy goods trade, for 
example, is suffering from French competition. 
The textile material of the Bradford manufac- 
turer is superior to the French article. But the 
delicacy and beauty of the French designs 
seduce the fair purchasers. The proper adorn- 
ment of a utilitarian subject need not be ex- 
pensive if the adornment be true to its pur- 
pose. The labour of working stone for orna- 
mental purposes is immense, and, therefore, 
costly. But architects havea medium in terra- 
cotta for external decoration, which is nearly 
equal in beanty to stone, far more durable, and 
less expensive. We must not forget that our 
country has entered upon a new and severe 
ordeal, a battle of commerce against America, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Germany, Hun- 
gary, and even India, and it behoves all trne 
patriots to help her by indomitable energy, in- 
genuity, industry, sobriety, and economy to pass 
safely through the ordeal. By excellence, 
purity, beauty, and especially cheapness of 
workmanship, England may retain her proud 
position as the first commercial country in the 
world; but if these moral truths are neglected, 
her fate will be that of the once glorious 
Venetian republic. 








DO NOT STARVE OUR LADS! 


A FEW lines of explanation appear to me to be 
requisite in addition to the very interesting 
article on school-planning in last week’s Builder. 

What are the arrangements contemplated for 
that important item of education, the boys’ 
dinner ? 

Prayer at nine, and class from that time till 
twelve, with ten minutes’ break. Afternoon 
school from half-past twelve till three, with 
a short interval. Then prayer, and exit. Are 
the boys to fast all this time ? 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that they may 
take some hasty refreshment in the half-hour 
from twelve to half-past twelve. But surely the 
absence of a regular mid-day meal is a thing 
wholly inconsistent with a proper regard to 
the health of a growing boy. Brain-work,—if 
it be work, and not mere dawdling in a class- 
room,—is nearly as provocative of hunger, and 
certainly makes as great a demand for nutri- 
ment, as does the exercise of the playground. 
Then the journey of the boys to the school, often 
effected by railway, is another demand on the 
physique. Unless at least one regular meal 
interpose in the six hours within the 
walls, the educational power of the establish- 
ment will be to & great ‘extent wasted, owing 
tc its application at a time when the physical 
state of the boys is not best suited to respond to 
the call on their mental energies. 

It may, of course, be possible to accustom 
boys to six hours of comparative fasting, and 
even to make the majority of them feel com- 
fortable under the regimen. But that is hardly 
the way in which to regard the question. First, 
the finer nervous systems, belonging often to 
those who will best repay the cost of tuition, will 
suffer the most. A means of equalising the 
most capable and least capable lads, which may 
be very republican, bat, at the same time, very 
wasteful of the national intellectual i 
will be thus adopted. Secondly, taking the re- 
duced level all round, it will be considerably 
lower than that which might be attained by a 
due attention to physical education. 

As to the breaks in the course, and the en- 
forced aération of both the lungs of the boys 
and the class-room, its value can hardly be 
overestimated. One example of the utility of 
such @ course is to be found at the Royal Mili: 
tary Academy at Woolwich. There, at different 
hours during the day, the cadets fall into line 


- 


in the o} air before proceeding to some new 
duty. The increase in bulk and strength that 
may be noted, term after term, is no doubt very 
closely dependent on this bit of wise tyranny. 

In a book which has been more than once 
referred to in your columns,—Dr. Roberts's 
“Manual of Anthropometry,”—it is stated that 
the average increases in weight of public school 
boys, naval and military cadets, and medical 
and university students, from thirteen to eigh- 
teen years of age, are respectively 8 |b., 10 Ib., 
12 Ib., 16 Ib., and 14 1b. In boys of the artisan 
class, and of the town lation, the corre- 
sponding increases of weight are 4 Ib., 6 Ib., 10 Ib., 
12 lb., and 10 Ib. Is it possible to add anything 
to the mute eloquence of such a statistical 
fact ? 

In the former case there is a stimulus to 
hunger given by intellectual work. But, at the 
same time, there is good food, and, for the most 
part, good air. In the City of London School the 
stimulus is to be provided. But, unless the food 
be also provided,—and that at the time when 
nature most demands it,—we get a pull upon 
the tissues instead of upon the digestion. It 
will tell on the weight of the boys, Weight, no 
doubt, is not everything. But, in a case of this 
kind, increase of weight is a matter of more im- 
portance to the completeness of the future man 
than accumulation of marks in the class-book ; 
and if, in the interest of obtaining the latter as 
rapidly as possible, the former be neglected, we 
are breeding under-sized and under-constitu- 
tioned boys. 

It is very possible that this has been duly 
attended to in the regulations of the school, 
bat it is not mentioned in your article. Nor 
does it appear at what times, or under what 
regulations, the dining-room for 200 boys is to be 
used. The bill of fare as to Latin, arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, French, German, and natural 
sciences, is enough to make those of us who are 
no longer boys look with something like envy on 
what is now being provided for the rising gene- 
ration. But as far as our common mother, old 


between 1,000 boys of sixteen who had made 
fair advance in that curriculum, and who 
averaged “> in height, pce igs in 
chest girth, and 106 prongs in weight, and 
another 1,000 boys of the same age, who 
averaged 66°40 in. in height, 33°08 in. in chest 
girth, and 128°3 pounds in weight,—how much 
education of the brain would she consider to 
make up for such a deficiency in the physique ? 
Not that the two need be put in opposition. 
Quite the contrary. But if boys are to fast,— 
or to be uncared for as to due feeding,—from 
the time they leave their homes, at 8 or 8°30 a.m. 
to that when they return to them, at 4 p.m., or 
thereabouts, they will only gain some 14 or 16 
ounces a month,—if they them at all,—at 
the expense of their tutions. 
Pray say a word in all questions of school- 
planning as to supplying food, as well as air, to 
the growing fathers of the fature of England. 
- F. 








VIEW ON THE PEGNITZ, NUREMBERG. 


One of the daily newspapers not long ago, in 
a leading article, seriously contemplated the 
prospect of England’s becoming, at some future 
pericd, entirely urban, and ceasing to be rural. 
Now it can scarcely be supposed that the 
Builder objects to building, yet we confess that 
a feeling almost akin to horror came over us 
when we read this very singular article, and we 
were led to a most sincere hope that when this 
event does take place, house-building will be 
better understood, both from an artistic and 
sanitary point of view, than it is at present ; 
otherwise, we are afraid that when this de- 
lightful state of things does come about, the 
difficulties of over-population will be solved by 
some frightfal epidemic, which will sweep off 
about nine-tenths of the people, and those who 
are left will be driven mad by the appalling 
ugliness which will surround them on all sides. 
When we look at the closely-built streets, houses 
without @ scrap of garden attached to them, 
badly built, ill designed, and inconveniently 
planned, Sanitary arrangements badly under- 
stood, or carried out in s0 slovenly a manner as 
tc be more hurtful than beneficial to health,— 
which are, we are sorry to say, distinguishing 
features of many of the newly-built suburbs 
of London,—we cannot help expressing our 
astonishment that such an enormous experience 
of the wants of modern householders should 





have resulted in producing a state of things so 


Englund, is concerned, if she had to choose |i 





rd 
pare the reverse of satisfactory. It isa 


to have to that, 


convenience ; expended 
sums of money upon all kinds of sanitary in. 
ventions and systems,—we have not improved, in 
any material degree, the real comfort of our 
dwelling-houses. 

One of the principal excuses for the destruc- 
tion and reconstruction of our ancient towns has 
always been the sanitary question. It has always 
been advanced that the health of the inhabitants 
required that old streets should be straightened, 
and the old houses rebuilt upon a modern plan ; 
any expostulation on the score of 
ness or beauty has been treated with the utmost 

and has been met with the argument 


before sanitary necessities. Thus, all pic- 
turesqueness and beauty are swept away, but 
not always with the good result expected in the 
other direction. Fortunately, however, for the 
artist and the Jover of the picturesque, the towns 
in some parts of the Continent still abound in 
pictaresque old buildings, some of which, like 
those shown in the view we illustrate on the 
“ Pegnitz at Nuremberg,” 


almost any period during 
Yet, although devoid of the higher qualities of 
architecture, porate ge spe P mers. , and 


y instructive to the 
student of architecture, because they serve to 
show that effective buildings may be erected 
without detail and entirely devoid of ornament. 

It is per tne that modern buildings 

i effect which their builders 


pose of completing the design as originally 
intended. Who would for a moment 
the removal of the curious old. roofing of the 
south tower at Antwerp, for the purpose of 
carrying up another steeple, or who would li 
to see the old tem at Gmund 
placed by a new tower ? 


25 








NEW PREMISES, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT. 


Tuts building has been erected for Messrs. 
Thomas & Sons, wholesale furniture dealers, 
whose business has been carried on in Bishops- 

since the year 1813. The 
rebuilt extends back a distance of 80 ft., with a 
return frontage to Brushfield-street, providing a 
floor area of 2,943 ft. ‘The whole of the area is 
excavated, and forms a 


Li 


a pleasing appearance to the front. 
The shop-front is of walnut, with the 
of the arcading fitted in with ornan lead- 
glazing; all rest of the windows being 
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Nov. 22, 1879.] | 
The architect is Mr. Charles Bell, of Union- 


. Woodward, Fins- 
, by whom the work has been carried out 
satisfaction of the architect in the space 

of six months. The foreman was Mr. Wickes. 








MEMORIAL SUN-DIAL, ST. PANCRAS 
GARDENS. 


On the 7th inst. Lady Burdett-Coutts added 
one more to her innumerable acts of beneficence 
by ow pee to the vicar, church- 
wardens, vestry of St. Pancras what is 
termed a memorial sun-dial, standing upwards 
of 30 ft. in height, and erected at her ladyship’s 
expense—at a cost, it is said, of upwards of 2,0001. 
It is intended to commemorate not only the re- 
clamation of the disused and dilapidated burial- 
grounds and their conversion into an ornamental 
garden for the recreation of the public, but also 
those whose remains were known to be interred 
in the two ancient burial-grounds of St. Pancras 
and St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields. 


The menertel geet © © minent position 
in the gardens, near one main en 
within @ space to that of the 


mausoleum erected for the late Sir John Soane. 
The vestry of St. Pancras, with the approval of 
the ratepayers, and the assistance and sympathy 
of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and others, successfully resisted the attempts of 
the Midland Railway Company, who had already 
obtained by an Act part of Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, to farther encroach upon that as 
well as the adjoining cemetery of St. Giles’s. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts determined to show her 
sympathies with the project for utilising the 
grounds for the recreation of the public, 
especially the poor of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and for the preservation of the names 
of those eminent persons whose remains had 
been buried therein, by the erection of a 
memorial fittingly to record some of those 
celebrities whose memory should be handed 
down to posterity. : ‘ 

The superstructure of the memorial, which is 
in the Early Decorated style, consists mainly of 
Portland stone, with four marble tablets and 
clustered granite columns at the angles, bearing 
a crocketed gablet on each of the four sides, 
in one of which is the dial. It has been 


executed from designs by, and under the/ 


superintendence of, Mr. George Highton, archi- 
tect. The tablets are surmounted by reliefs 
representing St. Pancras and St. Giles, also 
Night and Morning, by Signor Facigna. Two 
tablets on the memorial record the names of 
men of eminence buried in the grounds, in- 
cluding those of Sir John Soane, John Flaxman, 
John Walker, author of the “ Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” Peter Pasqualine, Thomas Mazzinghi, 
Father O’ Leary, several members of the Norfolk 
family, Sidney Effendi, Turkish Ambassador to 
this country, Count d’Hervilly, Charles Louis 
Viotor de Broglie, Archbishop Dillon, &c. The 
basement is in the shape of three narrow 
terraces leading up to the su of the 
memorial, and forming flower-beds, with some- 
what novel effect. These are of red Mansfield 
stone, worked at the quarries. The panels 
of the two upper terrace tiers contain flowers 
in mosaics; the top one has also panels repre- 
senting the four seasons, by Messrs. Wills, 
Euston-road ; the bottom tier panels are also in 
mosaics, the latter executed by Messrs. Simpson 
& Sons, of St. Martin’s-lane. The whole is 
enclosed by a curb and iron railing with gates, 
the latter by the St. Pancras Iron Works Com- 
; while the Portland stone work and 
fixing have been executed by Mesars. Daniel, of 
Highgate. Within the enclosure, at each of the 
four angles, is a lion on a pedestal. 








St. Margaret's Churchyard, Westminster. 
An effort is being. modo, eater Se onion of 
the rector, the . Canon Farrar, to improve 
the present unsightly appearance of the church- 

adjoining St. Margaret's, Westminster, and 








THE BUILDER. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 
NEW BUILDING. 

Tus building, which is now in 
erection, is intended to form an extension of 
present well-known ital for 
and Diseases of the C Brompton. 
existing hospital, which was the first institution 
of the kind erected for the treatment of persons 
suffering from consumption, has been found of 
late years to be quite inadequate to meet the 
ae rip. ke Sige tnigationte. The 

— upon it, more especial 
committee determined to erect a new additional 
building, and for this purpose, having re- 
ceived a legacy, purchased the freehold 
of a plot of land situated on the south side of 
Fulham-road, opposite to the old hospital, 
and occupi 
inclusive), Fulham-road ; Nos. 16,17, and 18, 

harles-street ; together with the stables, in 
the rear, facing York-mews, the mean dimen- 
sions of this plot being about 250 ft. by 115 ft. 
Communication between the old and new build- 
ings has been provided by means of a tunnel 

ing underneath the Fulham-road. The new 

i is intended to be used for the treat- 
ment of male in-patients and the reception of 
out-patients generally, and the old hospital will, 
when this new extension is completed, be devoted 
to the treatment of female in-patients. 

Owing to the special uirements for the 
treatment of phthisis, the wards of this hospital 
are all to be of small size, the largest only con- 
taining eight beds,—an arrangement which 
requires more space, and also entails much 
greater cost, than the more usual system of large 
wards. This amount of space required 
by the wards, together with the limited area of 
the site, necessitated the adoption of several 
stories in the height of the new building, which 
in shape resembles a letter , and is arranged 
in the following manner:—The basement con- 
tains steward’s and housekeeper’s rooms, ser- 


The 


° 
and day-room for the nurses. 
rincipal entrance is from the Fulham- 
is placed in the centre of the building, 
being provided in the 
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by the houses Nos. 193 to 221, 





the roof. In another part of the same floor, but 


quite cut off from the kitchen t, are 
placed the bedrooms for the female servants of 
the establishment. Communication between the 
different floors is provided by means of two 
large staircases of teak and two small stone 
staircases in the turrets, which run from top to 
bottom of the building; in addition to these a 
large hydraulic lift, capable of carrying five 
or six patients, and two large food-lifte (also 
worked by hydraulic power), working from the 
basement to the top floor, are provided. 

The system of warming and ventilation is 
intended to be very complete, fresh air being 
admitted over hot-water coils at the floor level 
of each room, and the foul air extracted at the 
floor and ceiling levels by means of vertical 
shafts in the walls carried up to the roof, where 
they are collected into horizontal shafte which 
communicate with open ventilating-towers, in 
which powerfal steam coils are placed, the heat 
from which causes an upward current of the 
foul air. In addition to the hot-water coils each 
ward has an open fireplace for the sake of com- 
fort aod cheerfulness. The sanitary arrange- 
ments throughout are to be carried out upon the 
most approved modern principles. 

The soil not having been considered suffi- 
ciently solid to carry so heavy a pile of build- 
ings, it was thought desirable to introduce a 
thick bed of Portland cement concrete over the 
whole surface of the site, eo as to secure a good 
foundation. 

Externally the elevations are treated in a 
somewhat plain adaptation of the “ Queen Anne” 
style, the fronts being faced with Allen’s Red 
Suffolk Bricks, with bands of warm buff-coloured 
terra cotta, and Ancaster stone dressings 
sparingly introduced; the roofs are to be 
covered with Sedan green slates. Internally 
the building will be finished in a very plain bat 
substantial manner. The floors throughout are 
of fireproof constraction, on Fox & Barrett’s 
system, and those of the wards, corridors, and 
principal rooms are to be boarded with teak in 
narrow widths. The woodwork on all the 
principal floors will be of pitch-pine, varnished, 
and the walls internally are to be finished in 
trowelled stucco, with a Parisian cement dado 
5 ft. high. The tenders for the whole of the new 
building, inclasive of extra cost of foundations, 
amounted to 60,0001. The general contractors 
for the works are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of 
Crown Works, Lambeth, the terra cotta being 
supplied by Messrs. H. Doulton & Co., the 
hydraulic lifts by Messrs. Eastons & Anderson, 
the whole of the works for the warming and 
ventilation, hot-water service, &c., by Messrs. 
Haden & Son, of Trowbridge, and the internal 
plumbers’ work by Mr. R. P. Beattie, of Victoria 
Station. 

The works are being carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thos. Henry Wyatt, of 77, Great Russell-street, 
late President of the Royal Institute of British 
— Mr. Wm. Tokey being his clerk of 


We would add a few warm words in behalf of 
the institution itself,—the Brompton Hospital 
for Consumption. The mild air of the locality 
and the nature of the subsoil, which is sandy 
gravel, of great depth, have been proved by an 
experience of many years to be highly beneficial 
to consumptive invalids. The acquisition of a 
site in connexion with the existing hospital was 
most fortunate, and will conduce to the efficient 
and ecomomical working of the extension, which 
will thus be under the same administration with 
the parent hospital. The pressing need of 
additional accommodation has long been severely 
felt, the number of applicants on the list,— 
frequently upwards of 300 at one time,—and 
the consequent delay in their admission, affording 
— evidence of the necessity. This subject 

for many years engaged the anxious atten- 
tion of the committee, and it is, therefore, a 
cause of thankfulness to all connected with the 
charity that a remedy is now, to some extent, to be 
supplied, and that this hospital, which has done 
so much good in the past, is about to enter upon 
a still more extended of usefulness. It 
ought, however, to be made generally known 
that the cost of the site and of the new building 
will absorb the greater portion of the funded 
capital, and the income arising from this source 
will be lost in future, while the additional ex- 
penses for the yearly maintenance of the insti- 
tution upon its extended scale cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 10,0001. per annum. 

The committee rely upon the 
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BROMPTON. 


GROUND ‘FLOOR PLAN, 
SCALE OF FEET 





EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 








heavy task which they have undertaken, and to) 
| Dobbin, the secretary, would 


assist by their means and influence in carrying 
on successfully this important work of charity 
and relief. 

We have long known personally the admirable 
manner in which the affairs of this hospital 


have been conducted, and the large amount of 


great good which has been done through its 
agency, and we most earnestly invite those who 
are blessed with means to help the committee 
in the important work which they have in hand. 
We venture a little out of our way to say that 
Sir Philip Rose, bart., the honorary secretary and 





good friend of the Institution, and Mr. Henry 
gladly give the 
fullest information that might be desired by 
any disposed to assist. 








Drawings from London Board Schools. 
An exhibition of drawings, executed by scholars 
and pupil teachers in the schools under the 
London School Board, has been held at the offices 
of the School Board for London, Victoria Embank- 


ment, W.C. The exhibition was open during | i 


the first three days of this week. 





MORE WORK AT 8T. ALBAN’S ABBEY 
' CHURCH. 


S1r,—As and your 
interest in all that is 
St. Alban’s Abbey Ch I 
copy of a citation which was 
principal door of the church” on Sunday, the 
9th inst. From it you will perceive that Sir 
Edmund Beckett now throws 
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principal ecclesiastical 


rich amateur in building 
} closed to allow of a high-| monuments handed over to him as a subject on 


the traditional features of 
our 


1¢ of 


were to have one 


1 remonstrance be addressed to the 


south aisle; bat of this, as yet, nothing has 
however, imminent, and I much fear that, unless 


match the newly-erected roof over part of the 





I trast | Bishop, he will grant the faculty for still 
° 


are still the further obliteratin 
be the liberal; but if 


building is to| pitched roof being put over the north aisle, to 
the 
the late 


in the wall of! been said. The destruction of the west front is, 


or 
utulvde tite 


they 


the work,—will con-| his cathedral. 
next feature in the, Edmund Beckett appears in the highest degree 
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which to make experiments, where would it 
end? The answer from Italy to any remon- 
strance about the west front of St. Mark’s at 
Venice need be but very simple,—* Look at 
home.” Joun Evans. 





( Copy.) 

“Thomas Legh, by Divine permission Lord Bishop of 
Saint Alban’s,—To all clerks and literate persons in and 
throughout the whole diocese of St. Alban’s ing. 
Whereas it has been represented unto us by Sir Edmund 
Beckett, of Batchwood, near St. Alban’s, in the county of 
Hertford, and within our diocese and jurisdiction, baronet, 
@ Queen’s counsel, and chancellor of the diocese of York, 
that a faculty was granted on the rye pete day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred seventy-seven, 
by us as the then Bishop of Rochester, within whose 
diocese the Abbey Church (now the Cathedral and Abbey 


Church) of 8t. Alban’s hereinafter mentioned was then | 


situate, unto the Right Honourable James Walter Earl of 
Verulam, the said Sir Edmund Beckett, the Venerable 
Anthony Grant, doctor of civil lew, archdeacon of Rochester 
and St. Alban’s; the Reverend Waters John Lawrance, 
rector of the Abbey Church of St. Alban’s; the Reverend 
Owen Davys, rector of Wheathampstead; Henry Joseph 
Toulmin, John Evans, and Robert Pryor, esquires; an 
John Thomas Nicholson Lipscombe, esquire, doctor of 
medicine; Benjamin Agutter, — and Thomas 
Kent, brewer, churchwardens 0 a 

authorising them as an executive committee to restore, re- 


pair, and refit the said church for cathedral and parochial | 
service. That the said committee, with such funds as were | 


subscribed for the purpose, proceeded to execute the repairs | 
and restorations most urgently needed, and have exhausted | 
all such funds, and have become liable under contracts for | 
more money than has been 
prospect of being able to do any more at present, That | 
the said Sir Edmund Beckett is willing to continue such 
works at his own expense, and particularly to restore the 
western front of the said church, except the three porches | 
(for which a separate subscription is being raised among 
the Freemasons of England), and to insertin the dark bays | 
of the aisles, or some of them, windows similar to those 
now in the other bays, without prejudice to the right of | 
the said Committee to do any work not at the time under- | 
taken by him, when they have funds for the same; and | 
whereas the said Sir Edmund Beckett hath humbly 
besought us to decree a Licence or Faculty for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, Wherefore we do hereby require you to 
cite, or cause to be cited, all persons having or pretending 
to have any interest in the premises, by publicly affixin 
this original notice on the principal outer door of the sai 
Cathedral and Abbey Church of Saint Alban’s afore- 
said, and by leaving thereon a true copy prior to 
Divine service on the Sunday immediately Etlowing the 
receipt hereof, to appear personally, or by a Proctor or 
Proctors, duly constituted, before the Worshipful John 
Elliott Pasley Robertson, Doctor of Civil Laws, our Vicar 
General and Official Principal as aforesaid, bis Surrogate, 
or some other competent judge in this behalf in the said 
Cathedral and Abbey Church of St, Alban’s, and place of 
judicature there, on the sixth day after the service of this 
decree, if it be a General Session of our said Court, other- 
wise on the General Session of our said Court next ensuing, 
at the hour of twelve o'clock at noon of the same day, to 
show cause why a licence or faculty should not issue, 
according to the prayer of the said petition, And we 
hereby do intimate by the tenor of these presents that if 
no appearance be so entered, nor sufficient cause thereon 
shown, we, our said Vicar-General and Official Principal, 
his Surrogate, or some other competent judge in this 
behalf, will proceed to decree a licence to be granted to 
the said Sir Edmund Beckett for the purposes aforesaid. 
Dated this fifth day of November, in the year of Our 
Lord, one thousand, eight hundred, and seventy-nine, and 
of our translation the third, 
(Signed) Gro. Hy. Kyreurt, Registrar,” 





Another correspondent writes,— 

Sir Edmund Beckett seems to have startled 
people not a little by his last movement. Not con- 
tent with having his way as the ruling member of 
a building committee, he has applied for a faculty 
to enable him to dispense with a building com- 
mittee altogether, and apparently to dispense 
also with any detailed explanation of his in- 
tended alterations. The notice put on the 
church-door on the 9th inst., for the first time, 
is addressed “to all the clerks and literate 
persoas in and through the whole diocese of 
St. Alban’s ;” and it rehearses statements given 
in by Sir E. Beckett. 

Considering that restoring the west front is 
taken to mean knocking out the great Perpen- 
dicular west window, and “restoring” three 
lancets, such as Trumpington may have erected 
in the thirteenth century, and that the dark 
bays of the aisles are the bays which never had 
any windows, because the abbot’s residence 
abutted against the south wall; and, consider- 
ing that there is implied a request for powers 
to do what seems good, which might cover any 
extent of work, there should be much hesitation 
about granting such a licence. A movement of 
this kind without the consent of the building 

committee,—we may say, almost without their 
knowledge,—may be deemed good strategy if it 
succeed, but not by everybody even then. 
ARCHITECT, 


Sre,—I have read Mr. White’s long letter 
what he had ssid about the destruction ore N meme | 
table. Lemphatically deny that such acorbel-table existed, 
Mr. White acknowledges that his examination was a super- 
ficial one, and is kind enough to impute motives for the 
removal of this so-ca'led cor! , alleging that it was 
done to obliterate all traces of the Norman roof. He also 
Poipts fo Bie examination of the marks of the original roof ; 

when I state that that roof was 284 ft. long, that the 
duration of his examination was twenty minutes only, 








‘in art, 
the said Abbey Church, | 


subscribed, and have no | 


was made in 9 torrent of rain, with an umbrella over his 


head allthe time, the value of such a minute survey will 
become apparent to 

It is a pity that Mr, 
churches was not of an earlier date. 
pone Bar work, in the east wall of Boxgrove Church, Sussex, 
some years ago by Mr. Whii 
Early English window above it for about seven ‘ 
removed for the erection of a en — d 

i i CAP. . +s 

and the abortion deposited on the ru on, OE 








THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Tue twenty-sixth report of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
(Education gives the following summary of 
| results :— 





| » The number of persons who have, during the 

year 1878, attended the schools and classes of 
‘science and art in connexion with the Depart- 
;ment ig as follows, viz. : — 57,230 attending 
‘science schools and classes in 1878, as against 
55,927 in 1877, and 727,874 receiving instruction 
showing an increase upon the previous 
year of 117,254, or more than 19 per cent. At 
the Royal School of Mines there were 36 regular 
and 189 occasional students; at the Royal 
College of Chemistry 303 students; at the 
Metallurgical a At the Royal 
College of Science for d there were 22 
associate or regular stadents, and 53 occasional 
stadents. The lectures delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum were 
attended by 5,491 persons. The evening lec- 
tures to working men at the Royal School of 
Mines were attended by 1,685 persons, being 
458 more than ‘last year; and 169 science 
teachers attended the special courses of lectures 
provided for their instruction in the new science 
schools at South Kensington. The various 
courses of lectures delivered in connexion with 
the Department in Dublin were attended by 
about 1,421 persons. The total number of 
persons, therefore, who received direct instruc- 
tion as students, or by means of lectures, in 
connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in 1878 is 794,547, showing an increase 
as compared with the number in the previous 
year of 113,180, or more than 16 per cent. 
The attendance at the Art and Educational 
Libraries at South Kensington, and at the 
National Library of Ireland in 1878, has been 
76,064, or an increase of 1,731 over that of last 
year. The museums and collections under the 
superintendence of the Department in London, 
Dablin, and Edinburgh were last year visited by 
2,329,877 persons, showing a decrease of 218,889 
on the number of 1877. The returns received 
of the number of visitors at the local art and 
industrial exhibitions to which objects were 
contributed from the South Kensington Museum 
show an attendance of 513,986. The total 
number of persons who, during the year 1878, 
attended the different institutions and exhibi- 
tions in connexion with the Department has 
been upwards of 3,589,487. This total, com- 
pared with that of the previous year, presents a 
decrease of 672,152. The expenditure of the 
Department during the financial year 1878-79, 
exclusive of the vote for the Geological Survey, 
amounted to 282,5531. 11s, 5d. 








The Crown Estates.— The fifty-seventh 
report of the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Lund Revenues for the year 
ended the 3lst of March last refers to the mea- 
sures taken for the concentration and improve- 
ment of the Crown property, which, commencing 
in 1851, have since been continued. Mr. Gore 
states that one of the results of those measures 
of improvement has been that the revenue 
yielded by the Crown property has largely in- 
creased. In 1851 considerably more than one- 
third of the gross revenue, then amounting, 
including the entire receipts from minerals, to 
341,0001., was derived from quit and fee farm- 
rents, and also from ground-rents, reserved 
under building leases which had at that date, 
and, with a few exceptions, have still many 
years to run. From those rents, with the ex- 
ception referred to, no increase has been 
obtainable except by the sale of some of the 
quit and fee farm-rents, and by the investment 
of the proceeds in property that improves in 


value. Notwithstanding that ciroumstance, the 
gross income revenue in the past year, including 
one moiety only of the net receipt from minerals, 
was 489,4481, The net revenue, which is annually 
(and amounting to 


d to the Exchequer 
yer 
than 











per annum), has increased in 9 more 
proportion, 





COOKING AND CHEMISTRY, 


Proressorn Cuvurcn has delivered a course of 
lectures at the National Training School of 
, South Kensington, on the Chemistry 
of Food. We avail ourselves of notices which 
at different times have in the Times 
and other papers to give a general view of 
the whole course. This is believed to be the 
first time that there have been combined in 
the course of instraction in gt ll 
teaching of the physiologist and chem & 
training in the art of a chef de cuisine. The 
school has been in existence for seven years, 
but, though located close to the Museum of the 
Science and Art Department, the department 
is not only in no way connected with it, but its 
collection of “foods” has been practically 
ignored. That collection has been formed and 
arranged at successive times by Dr. Playfair, 
Dr. Lankester, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Frankland, and lately by Professor Church, but 
those who have bad to do with the practical 
teaching of dietaries have in many ways ex- 
pressed their opinion that they have not seen 
how to turn it to practical account. The teach- 
ings there formulated have been adopted in the 
dietaries of our prisons, workhouses, and our 
national forces with good results; but the diffi- 
culty has been to bring it home to every-day 
life. The lady superintendent of the school has 
seen the need of practical instruction in the 
science of foods for the pupils as well as the 
practical management of kitchen apparatus, 
and this series of lectures has been in conse- 
quence arranged. Professor Church’s Hand- 
book, prepared for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, has been a text-book in the school. : 

The illustrations and experiments the Pro- 
fessor introduced in his First Lecture were 
given with a view to show by demonstration 
what he had expressed in words. Two main 
points on which he laid stress, and which were 
illustrated experimentally, were that the “ burn- 
ing” of carbon in the body, as might be done 
outside it, producing carbonic acid, and the 
“burning” of hydrogen within the body, as 
might be done outside it, producing water, were 
in both cases similar processes. The whole of 
the water given off in vapour, perspiration, &c., 
is not dae to the water we take in as fluid or in 
our solids, much is the result of the “ burning” 
of hydrogev, and the production of water within 
us. These two “ buroings” are the main source 
of our heat and our force or exergy. The part 
of nitrogen in our nutrition was especially men- 
tioned, and the old distinction of carbon com- 
pounds being heat-givers and nitrogen com- 
pounds being flesh-formers was referred to as 
not so rigid as was some time ago supposed. 
Nitrogen compounds can act as_heat-givers 
when carbon compounds are not in fall propor- 
tion. Several experiments were shown as to 
what is meant by the incombustible salts, or 
“ash,” go often referred to in food text-books. 
As the school has already supplied seventy 
centres with teachers, the work begun there may 
be expected soon to spread its influence. 

In the Second Lecture the Professor pointed 
out that though some 66 elements are now 
known, only 15 or 16 occur in the human body. 
Of these, only one, oxygen, is a food as an ele- 
ment; all the other elements have to be taken 
in as compounds. While we need both water 
and salts with our food, and they have a definite 
function to perform, they leave the body when 
this is accomplished, with the exception of phos- 
phate of lime. This, when once formed, is very 
difficult to decompose. The Professor then went 
on to speak of water under the three divisions 
of its occurrence, its and tests for 
water. Water occurs in everything we know; 
even in gold one in every ten-thousandth part is 
moisture. In most of the foods we commonly 
call dry, 14 parts in every 100 are moisture. 
This is the case with flour, peas, rice, &c. Even 
the artificially-dried fresh oatmeal contains five 
parts. Milk contains 86 parts of water in the 
100. Good butter contains but 10, though for 
certain reasons it is sometimes manipulated 60 
as to contain more. It is well known that 
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ing tests was illustrated. of am- 
monia test for lime, which is, when present in 
quantities, a serious drawback in cooking. The 
boiling of a residuum and the examination of its 
colour, its absorption of moisture, and its smell 
on ignition, Theammonium molybdate test for 

hhosphoric acid, The Nessler test for ammonia. 

he nitrate of silver test for salt. The soap test 
for hardness. The Condy test for organic 
matter. The physics of water were then briefly 
referred to, and it was mentioned how the way 
in which it conveys heat so easily and so regu- 
larly makes it convenient for boiling as well as 
for loosening particles and making food softer. 
The heat of boiling water, which varies accord- 
ing to altitude or to depth in ashaft, has a great 
influence on cooking. Thus in a Papin digester 
it is found that the ossein of bones can be con- 
verted into gelatine. The tendency of all changes 
in the teaching of the Pree: sciences is to 
substitute practical work on the part of the 
student for lis to lectures or watching 
demonstrations. W. the list of tests 
mentioned above can be so grasped by a pupil 
from seeing them that she could reproduce t 
work before her class, or whether she ought not 
to have laboratory practice for a short period, is 
a matter that requires consideration if our efforts 
in impeetieg cooking schools are to come to 
much. 

The Third Lecture was occupied with a con- 
sideration of the foods which are classed as heat- 
givers, such as fats, starch, gums, &o. After a 
general pag oe of the group, Prof. Church 
proceeded to the experimental consideration of 
how the members of it are inflaenced by the 
processes followed in cooking, and how their 
presence in food material can be recognised. 
Referring first to starch, he showed experimen- 
tally that the right way to mix starch is in cold 
water, and then put solution into very hot 
water. Starch is partly turned into dextrine by 
being subject to a temperature which would 
nearly “roast it.” 320° Fahr. will completely 
change it. It was pointed out that,as at a 
future lecture it would be requisite to distinguish 
between starch and dextrine, the chemical tests 
should be known. The starch test, iodine, can 
be easily made by dissolving a crystal of iodine 
and adding some spirits of wine. When iodine 
is added to a cold solution of starch, a blue 
colour is produced; with a hot solution the blue 
colour is not prodaced.. Professor Church took 
a small mass of wheaten flour, and kneaded it 
in water till he washed out all the starch, the 
“ heat-giving” portion of flour, leaving the 
“ flesh-forming” portion, which is called fibrin. 
The fibrin in this case is not quite pure, as there 
is a little fat and a little mineral matter also. 
The starch test was applied to show that the 
part washed away from on kneading really 
was starch. In the o of starch to “ dex- 
trine” by roasting, a delicate fawn colour is 
seen to be formed. The effect of iodine on dex- 
trine is to give a reddish brown tinge instead of 
a blue. The practical value of these tests is to 
be shown in its bearings on coo 
quent lecture. There ig a great difference in 
solubility in cold water between the crust of a 
loaf and the cramb. More of crast than of the 
crumb will dissolve. Passing on to sugars, the 
differences between grape sugar and cane & 
were spoken of, and the tests for the one and 
the other were shown. With canes sal. 
phuric acid gives a dark colour, but wit 
sugar it does not. The “sugar test,” vith 
common sugar, gives a yellow precipitate. The 
value of these tests is to be shown in future. 
practical work. Some experiments connected 
with oils were next taken. Oils dissolved in 
ether, but not in water. If a mixture of ether 
and oil, however, be taken and then mixed with 
water, the oil and ether float on the top with the 
water below. This fact has practical i 
also, The albumenoids,—fibrin, albumen, myosin, 
and casein,—were briefly referred to, and some 
of the conditions under which albumen coagu- 
lates were illustrated. A raperceare of 140° 
Fahr. effects coagulation, both with such albumen 
as may be obtained from the juice of the turnip 
or foe ee ee ee ‘he acids 
used in cooking do not 
nitric acid wil very hy: reference 
to fibrin, casein was spoken of, the effect of 
an acid, such as acetic, was alluded to as proda- 
cing a“ curd.” The conclusion of the lecture was 
occu 
which “ heat-givers” become the source of “ force 


and energy” in the ag 4 
in, commencing the 


and then in succession the pathol ot the follow- 


uplet with 8 ate ee oa eee em 


alluded to the fact that dietaries 
based on a knowledge of the chemical constitu- 


Sen. oe. Soke. wie Deane DY pesationt Spree: 
tion to work satisfactorily. The subject has 
now examined carefully for so long a time, 


been 
the qualities of different foods are known 
m the average of so many handred analyses, 
that errors of observation and experiment may 
be regarded as being eliminated. The actual 
daily wants of the body in the various conditions 
of rest, partial or fall work, and the varying 
climatal conditions, are also more exactly known 
than they used to be, t much more 
remains here to be done. English writers have 
sometimes taken the results of North German 
them in their 


caution in such important matters. The prac- 
tical fe, sarong of dietary tables in India in 
time of famine has been found of great use 
For example, the average diet of an English 
soldier in time of peace is daily,—5 oz. of albu- 
minoids, 3 oz. of fat, 22 oz. of starch, and 1 oz. 
of mineral matter. This does not include the 
water in the foods. The amount of water taken 
in some form or other every twenty-four hours 
is over 5 lb. It has been found that the famine 
diet of Indian natives can be as low as 3 oz. of 


albuminoids, 1 oz. of fat, 11} 02. of starch, and 


two-thirds of an ounce of mineral matter. This 
is not sufficient to keep them in good working 
order, but it is enough to keep life going in time 
of famine. It must be borne in mind, in con- 
nexion with this, that the calculations for an 
English soldier are made for a man of 154]b., 
while the average of Indian natives is taken at 
105 lb. A great defect of rice ag a normal food 
is that it does not contain the required propor- 
tions of fat. One ounce of fat should go with 
every 2 0z. of albuminoids, and it can take the 
place of 20z. 150 grains of starch. The way 
in which the redandancy of some constituents 
in foods can be made to harmonise with the 
correspondingly less amounts in others, so as to 
insure poahe, | a properly-balanced daily diet, was 
left for consideration in the next lecture, together 
with the results of too much or too little work 
in connexion with the diet selected. Professor 
Church showed the weighed amounts of albu- 
minoids,—starch, fat, &c.,—daily needed from 
one source or another, but he pointed out that the 
mere taking into the body of these quantities 
was not sufficient. There must be a flavour 
which will stimulate the secretions of the saliva 
and gpricig, jerom concerned in the work of 
digestion. Consequently, it is not enough to 
blindly follow the tables drawn up. The amount 
of we obtained from one day’s food may be 
recko 
can be used for external work. This, P 
Charch said, was the result of most carefal 
investigation. The rest of the energy is ex- 
pended as heat, in the working of the heart, and 
the driving of the blood, &. Thus, only about 
one-fifth of the energy derivable from the com- 
bustion of our food is available for work ex. 


in a subse- | ternall 


Haviog in the preceding lecture stated gene- 
rally what is requisite in a day’s ration, Prof. 
Church commenced the Fifth by giving in detail 
the sources from which the daily 4,900 grains 
carbon and the 300 grains of nitrogen can be ob- 
tained without undue waste and without taxi 
the digestion with what is not really 
He began with bread and bread-stuffs, inclad- 
ing wheat, maize, rice, &o., and this was fol- 
lowed by an account of leguminous fruits, and 
afterwards of tubers and roots and vege- 
tables. Professor Church stated that he had 
during the last two or three years paid much 
attention to bread-stuffs, and he especially 


wheat-milling. Instead of the wheat being 
ieces, as it formerly was, by grinding 
stones, it is now becoming more common to 

egmann’s process, which is to squeeze 
the wheat between porcelain rollers. The 


showing eleven products, known as meal-flour, 
whites, seconds, middlings firat and seconds, 
sharps first and seconds, pollard 
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et ved ¢ attention it de. 
Tndeod, the table which he showed, 
he said, had been but recently completed, and 
was not yet One or two of the ex- 
tremes might be selected in illustration. Of 
i » flour 1°7, first 

sharps 3°5, first pollard 5, and bran 28. Of 
i r cent., first 

8 16°5, pollard 15, and bran 13°6. Of fibre, 
contains 2°4 per cent., first middlings 1-7, 

first pollard 68, and bran 10°8. Of ash (mine- 
ral matter), meal contains 1°8 per cent., second 
sharps 29, and bran 61. It is therefore very 
important to know what part of the grain of 
wheat is being used as a food. The structure of 
@ grain of wheat was illustrated with its cen- 
tral mass of hexagonal starch cells}surrounded 
first by a layer of “ brick-like” cells, rich 


F 
z 
3 


in n m, and these in by six thin 
coats. Professor Church found as the 
average of many analyses that the 


embryo contains from 23 to 35 per cent, 
of albuminoids (flesh formers). A table was 
also shown of the relative values of oatmeal, 
maize, pearl barley, rice, and bread, the table 
being the result of a long series of analyses 
undertaken by the Professor. While oatmeal 
contains 10°1 per cent. of fat, and 1 barley 
1°3, rice has but 0°5. Oatmeal has 16°1 per cent, 
of albuminoids, ae barley 6-2, and rice 75, 
The quantities of fibre and ash were also given. 
In the preparation of the pretty-looking pearl 
barley there is much waste. One hundred pounds 
of barley give but abont 38 lb. when it is 
“ pearled,” and practically about 17°6 per cent. 
of the nitrogen is given to pigs. Again, though 
there is much fat in maize, thig is lost in 
hominy. It should be noticed that the ash of 
oatmeal is rich in phosphates, and is a valuable 
food when it can be digested. The natives of 
India, who use much rice, so poor in fat, make 
up for it by various kinds of pulse, and Professor 
Church has had forwarded to him as many as 
thirty or forty different kinds for analysis. 
When officially dieted the natives are also sup- 
plied with some kind of fat. As to bread it is 
not a complete diet in itself, as if ts too rich in 
carbon and not rich enough in nitrogen. The 
mineral matter in it does not represent only the 
mineral matter of wheat, as thereis much added 
salt, and the proportion added is important. The 
tables of quantities of various kinds of food that 
will supply the daily needed 4,900 grains of car- 
bon, and the 300 grains of nitrogen, differed 
somewhat from the tables given in the South 
Kensington Handbook, as Professor Charch said 
they were now calculated with greater accuracy. 
ae proportions donot, however, seriously 
er. 

The Sizth Lecture treated of breadstaffs, peas, 
beans, and pulse. There are at present three 
methods employed in this country by which 
carbonic-acid gas is formed in dough, the small 
bubbles of which give bread its vesiculated 
stractare. In one process the carbonic acid is 
driven in ready-made from a vessel in which it 
is separately prepared. This is the bread known 
as aérated. Of the three processes in which 
carbonic-acid gas is formed in the dough, two 
are chemical processes and one is by the action 
of yeast. Bicarbonate of soda and tartaric acid 


of | are in one process used, when tartrate of soda 


and carbonic acid result. The objection to this 
is that the tartrate of soda taken habitually is 
liable to canse derangements in the system. 
Bicarbonate of soda and hydrochloric acid are 
also used in another process to produce the 
needed carbonic acid, and here the interchange 
leads to the formation of water and common salt 
as well. The danger in this case to be guarded 
against is the presence of arsenic. The more 
common process, however, is that in which the 
yeast-plant is used, bringing about those mys. 
terious changes which are still so imperfectly 
understood. Yeast has the power of converting 
the starch of flour into glacose,—a sugar. This 
sugar is further broken up into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. The alcohol escapes and the carbonic 
acid gives the vesicular structure as in the other 
cases. Of all the cereals, wheat yields the best 
bread. This is believed to be due principally to 
the character of the nitrogenous matter of 
wheat. The main constituent is a fibrine, and 
it can be readily obtained for examination by 
making a little flour into @ dough with water, 
and then washing the starch out by means of a 
stream of water. There is then left a greyish- 
yellow, h, elastic mags, which is glaten. 
Speaking beans, and various kinds of 
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cereals do. The great drawback to the use of 
various kinds of pulse is, that they are so diffi- 
cult to digest. They are an excellent theoretical 
food, according to analysis, but they are a severe 
tax on digestion. Of all the beans, none pre- 
sents a better typical food than the soy bean, 
and it would be a valuable introduction to 
this country. Lentils have been much spoken 
of lately as a good food, and they undoubtedly 
approach to a good typical food, but they are 
bitter, astringent, and not easy of digestion. It 
has now come to be pretty well recognised that 
the food of a man doing hard work should have 
flesh-formers to heat-givers in proportion of 1 
to 4}, and that the food of a child should have 
1 to 7. Bread gives 1 to 7}, when the heat- 
givers are more than even a child wants, s0 it is 
not a good food by itself. Pulse gives (taking 
an average) 1 to 24, which is far too small. In 
these calculations heat-givers are reckoned as 
starch. Potatoes give 1 to 16, according to the 
latest analyses, the eld 1 to 8 being evidently an 
error. Onion is 1 to 4, an excellent proportion, 
though onions are not much in favour as food. 
In looking at the relative values of flesh-formers 
and heat-givers in foods, the actual amount of 
water must not be forgotten. The amount of 
water present in different foods has been 
referred to in a previous lecture. Potatoes 
have as much as 75 per cent. and onions 91 per 
cent. 

In the Seventh Lectwre, Professor Church 
took up the subject of the food values of roots 
and tubers, green vegetables, and fruits. Here, 
as in the former branches of his subject, the 
results given were those arrived at from experi- 
ments extending over a long period which he 
has himself made, and several of his figures 
were different from those generally accepted. 
This is a matter of importance whenever, at 
home or in our colonies, dietaries are calculated 
with a nicety based on the accepted tables. For 
example, in potatoes the relation of flesh-formers 
to heat-givers has been calculated as 1 to 10. 
Professor Church finds it is not more than 1 in 
16, and perhaps barely that. Nothing, however 
was said about the possibility of a variation 
from time to time according to meteorological 
conditions. Coloured diagrams have been pre- 
pared showing the relative proportions of heat- 
givers and flesh-formers in different vegetables. 
As a rule, there is more mineral matter in roots 
and tubers than in cereals. . For example, the 
proportion of mineral matter to combustible 
matter is in turnips 1 to 6, while in wheat it is 
but 1 to 72. The details of the chemical con- 
stitution of many plants were given, and it was 
then mentioned that in considering the amount 
of mineral matter in a plant its quality is an 
important point. Those mineral ashes are most 
active which contain most potash. Nearly all 
the mineral matter is made up of this and phos- 
phoric acid. Nitre is largely found in some 
cases, and though it is not a nutrient, it is sup- 
posed to have some good effects. Endive, 
lettuce, and watercress are rich in nitre. In 
connexion with asparagus, the reason for cooking 
bundles with the heads out of water was explained. 
The green tops are the youngest and most 
delicate, and the nutrient matter from them 
would pass into the water. When asparagus 
is immersed in water one-third of the nutrient 
matter escapes. Potatoes should, when boiled, 
be boiled in brine, the boiling temperature is 
then much higher than 212 F., and this higher 
temperature makes the potato more broken up 
for digestion. The use of seaweeds as a food 
was mentioned, and their more general use was 
recommended. Fruits, using the word in the 
general and not in the botanical sense, can 
hardly be called substantive foods; but the 
citric, malic, and tartaric acid in them have 
beneficial influences. 

: The Professor devoted his Highth Lecture prin- 
cipally to milk and products from milk—cream, 
butter, and cheese. Milk being the first of the 
animal products considered in the course, some 

statements were made comparing 
vegetable foods and animal foods. The chief 
practical point was that the animal foods are 
much richer in nitrogenous compounds, and are 
more flesh-forming. Although animal food looks 
so much more solid than vegetable food, it must 
not be forgotten it is very watery, pure muscular 
tissue containing as much as 77 per cent. of 
water. Neither starch nor cellulose occurs in 
animal foods, while sugar is generally absent, 
or else exists in mere traces, except in the case 
of milk. The average composition of good cow’s 
milk is about 87 per cent. of water, and 13 per 
cent. ofsolid residue. The milk of some Normandy 


cows, which Professor Church had analysed, 
gave as much as 16} per cent., but this was an 
unusual amount, and the yield was not great. 
Out of the average 13 parts per cent. of solid 
residue, only four parts are flesh-formers. It is, 
however, important to remember, in regarding 
milk as an article of diet, that the ash or 
“ mineral matter” is richin phosphates. There 
are four phosphates at least, and probably 
more. In addition to the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia there is phosphate of iron, which 
supplies a large part of the iron in blood, and 
in early infancy supplies the whole of it. As 
the 13 per cent. of solid residue is the recognised 
amount that should be present, salt or sugar 18 
sometimes added by those who adulterate milk 
to make up the amount, but this is not often 
done. Specific gravity is often considered a 
safe and ready guide as to the adulteration of 
milk, but this cannot be relied on, even to test 
the amount of adulteration by water. Cane- 
sugar is sometimes added, but the difference 
between this and the natural milk-sugar is not 
difficult of detection. Sometimes common sugar 
is added, and sometimes glycerine, which when 
good is very harmless; but it is difficult to 
understand how it can be obtained cheaply 
enough to be used as an adulterant if good. The 
difference in the composition of the milk of dif- 
ferent animals was given on diagrams. To make 
cow’s milk assimilate closely to the composition 
of human milk, it is requisite to add only 10 to 
12 oz. of water to the pint, and from 14 to 14 oz. 
of milk-sugar, which can be readily purchased. 








That is, proceeding on the assumption that the 
cow’s milk is not adulterated to begin with. 
With regard to skim milk, many misunderstand- 
ings have beencurrent. It is richly nitrogenous, 
and is a useful article of diet. Several 

tions called “ milk preserves” are now sold. It 
is true they prevent milk from turning bad, but 
they contain borax or boracic acid, and we do not 


on the system. Many people say that the adul- 
teration of milk is not injurious, bat if milk does 
not contain what we expect it does contain, it is 
injurious, from the fact that it does not supply 
the nourishment expected. In i 
cheeses, Professor Church drew attention to the 
large amount of bone-forming material they 
contain. A good cheese has 3 per cent. of bone- 
forming material. 


points had reference to the preparations of cocoa. 
Cocoa nibs themselves,—the cleaned, roasted, 
and crushed seeds of theobroma,—are too rich 
and heavy as a beverage. “ Pressed cocoas” 
have much of the cocoa-butter removed from 
them, and “ soluble cocoas” have starch added. 
So great is the amount of heat-givers in cocoa 
that in 100 parts they give an equivalent of 132 
parts of starch. Soluble cocoas, so called, do 
not, however, give @ solution of cocoa; a thick 
mucilage is produced with boiling water; but 
the finely-ground cocoa is held in suspension 
only. Ground cocoa is often ground in iron 
mills, and a quantity of iron,—an undue amount, 
—is generally given to the cocoa. The propor- 
tion of flesh-formers to heat-givers (reckoned as 
starch) has been usually given as one to eight ; 
but recent analysis has shown it to be one in 
eleven only. The Professor stated it had been 
his intention to give some practical illustra- 
tions of the method of conducting analyses; but 
he found he should have to be content with a 
verbal account of some one or two of the pro- 
cesses. His own method for the analysis of meat 
was described, beef being selected for illustration. 
Two separate portions have to be operated on. 
The one gives the fibrine by treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, and the other gives the water, 


ing after drying, the fat by solution with ether, 
and the ash by weighing after ignition. The 
analysis of a vegetable substance was very 
rapidly sketched. In conclusion, the subject of 
daily dietaries was taken up. It had been 
several times mentioned in the course of the 
lectures that 300 grains of nitrogen and 4,900 
grains of carbon were daily needed for an a 

man of 154 lb. weight, in health and work. 
Several examples of dietaries for muscular work 
were given. Such food as turnips would have 
to be taken at the rate of one quarter of 
a hundred-weight a day,— an inconvenient 
amount,—while 10 oz. of cheese and 20 oz. of 
rice supply what is needed. Bread, eggs and 
bacon, 4 beans — a Coe See 
dietary for muscular work. good proportion 
of flesh-formers to sont at is ons to five for 
adults, and one to seven for children 





yet know what effects much of this would have | ti 


In the Ninth and Tenth Lectures the practical | i 


ash, and fat. The water is estimated by weigh. 


WHO WILL HELP THE GIRLS? 


Si1z,—Who would not help the if he 
could? Over and over again have I been con. 
sulted upon this subject, and asked what occupa- 
tions are open to them. All the applicants 
would appear to that there must be 
many “ genteel” occupations which might be 
easily learnt, say, either in a few weeks or 
months, which would insure a competence for 
life. It would also to be @ very preva. 
lent notion that the branches of “ applied” art, 
as your co t, “Meter,” has appro- 
priately styled them, are those which would be 
most easily mastered. Painting upon china, 
drawing upon wood, and wood-engraving, 4c., 
are specially inquired about, because the appli. 
cants ignorantly suppose that pro in 
these is readily attainable, and they may have 
bad the misfortune, at some time or other, to 
have drawn a Berlin wool pattern. In most of 
these cases, I regret to say, the applicants 
cannot afford the requisite length of time, which 
means expense, to become proficients in the 
occupations they seck. Nevertheless, they will 
bravely try, poor things; they take a few lessons 
of persons who can scarcely help themselves. 
Then they paint upon china posies such as 
would not pass muster on a fifth-rate wall- 
paper, or they “peck” out wood blocks that 
would not serve even as butter moulds, when 
too late they find, alas! that there is no demand 
for such poor wares, and that they are worse 


the simple truth, that what can 
be easily done, hundreds of thousands could do, 


Besides these considerations, Sir, I need 
scarcely say that, as you are perfectly well 
aware, the labour market obeys laws as fixed and 
as inexorable as those of the tides. Any number 


of | of persons cannot be employed merelybecause they 


want to be employed, bat only just as many as 
are wanted. I am afraid, then, that there is no 
way of helping the girls but through helping 
the men. There are too many men in the country 
in proportion to the work to be done. If women 
could excel the men in handicraft, they would 
supersede them in the factories, and the men 
would be turned adrift; if they were on a par 
with the men in skill, they would lower wages 
by increasing the supply of labour out of all 
proportion to the demand, and many of both 
sexes would be unemployed. It is very hard to 
have to say it, but there is really bat one way 
to meet the increasing struggle for existence, 
and that is Emigration; but even then it must 
be an o and well-arran system of 
emigration, if the last state of emigrant is 
not to be worse than the first. Heaven only 
knows what a state we should have been in in 
this country by this time, if it had not been for 
emigration. People ought, in these days, to 
know that if there be only twelve vacancies to 
be filled, twenty-four persons cannot be ap- 
pointed to them, and that before another can be 
admitted one of the twelve must vacate his 
post by death, resignation, or dismissal. It is 
precisely the same in the employment of twelve 
millions, if twenty-four millions require employ- 
ment. 

The sooner, therefore, that the public are 
taught that there is but one way of meeting 
the difficulty the better; for every day’s delay 
increases the mischief and the misery. 

W. Cave Tuomas. 
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THE NEW CENTENARY 
CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, LANCASTER. 


Tus building was o; on the 13th inst. 
The church is designed in the Romanesque style 
and is built of stone. A tower and spire at the 
south-west angle gives character to the building. 
Internally, the first consideration was to light 
the building effectually,—a matter of some diffi. 
culty in a galleried building, with light obtain- 
able on only two sides; but the lem seems 
to have been satisfactorily solved. 
ieee een res eens 

tim t t are pitch- 
simply varnished. The wera at walle: 
tion have received due attention,—the former 
by hot water, and the latter by shafts on the 
Tobin system, opening casements, and a trunk 
being regulated. The 

. J. Brash’s concrete 


ges 

&c.; Mr. R. S. Wright executed the joiner’s 
work; Mr. Hartley, the slating and plastering ; 
Mr. A. Seward — the heating 5 
Messrs. Calvert & Heald, plumbing and glazing ; 
Mr. Meadowcroft, the painting; and Mr. J. B. 
Hartley, the ironfounder’s work. The gas-fittings 
were supplied by Messrs. Richardson, Ellson, 
& Co., of Coventry. Mr. Dixon acted as clerk 
of the works. The bui has cost upwards 
of 4,0001., exclusive of the site, and has been 
carried out from designs, and under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs, Hetherington 
& Oliver, of Carlisle. 











ALBERT-STREET SCHOOLS, BRIDGWATER. 


Turse schools were opened by the Mayor 
(Mr. W. J. Holland) on the 4th, and are built 
in the midst of the lation for which they 
are especially in , to accommodate 400 
infants, 150 boys and 150 girls. Throughout 
the group the class-rooms open directly from 
the principal school-rooms ; the upper panels of 
the doors are glazed in all cases, and 
windows are also placed in the partitions, the 
head-teachers, without leaving their desks, thus 
commanding a view of the various class-rooms. 

The infants’ department consists of a main 
schoolroom, 80 ft. by 26 ft., with four class- 
rooms opening therefrom, 20 ft. by 19 ft. each. 
The boys’ and girls’ schools are alike in size, the 
principal room being 48 ft. by 18 ft., with class- 
rooms 20 ft. by 19ft.tosame. The buildings are 
lofty, well-lighted, and ventilated. The offices are 
provided with Moule’s earth-closets, and there 
are the usual conveniences, such as cloak-rooms, 
awe S tibeihed 

he style is a simple treatment of 
Gothic. The walls are of local rabble, with 
Coombe Down dressings, the interior being 
rare hangs tate and patterns 4 ft. 6 in. 
igh, above that portion being plaster, with 
cornice at weg, it of roof. ornamentation 
there is none, but a pleasing a; ce has 
been obtained by the grdusiog of the buildings 
and a judicious mixture of materials. 
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THE LIVERPOOL SLOP BUILDERS. 
Few towns have a more unenviable notoriety 
for slop and jerry building than Liverpool, 
although the town also possesses many excellent 
and tradesmen’s structures. There is, 
, @ certain section known as “ Welsh 
builders,” who for years past have been in the 
habit of running-up houses with the vilest of 
materials, and this classof builders appears to 
be almost beyond the reach of 


Liverpool Building Act is defective in its 
visions. It appears that the builders of several 
of the numerous small tenements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Everton have been extensively 
using a mortar or plaster composed of a small 
quantity of lime mixed with street-sweepings, 
the latter being largely made up of manure, 
and this material is used for plastering the 
insides of the houses. Dr. Taylor, the medical 
officer of health, states that under the existing 
law he has no power to put a stop to this 
practice, as no nuisance is actually experienced 
at present; but he holds that a nuisance will 
arise very soon after the mixture has been 
placed on the walls, and that then he will take 
measures to repress it. The meaning of all this 
is, that so far as Liverpool is concerned, under 
the present powers of the Health Committee 
builders may go on using material of this 
character in building with impunity, and that 
disease may be engendered in the houses so 
built before action can be taken by the sanitary 
authorities. 


LEEDS LEATHER MARKET. 


Tuts market is the property of a company 
of shareholders, and was erected in the year 
1824. It was used as a general provision- 
market until October, 1827, when it was opened 
as a leather market, and quarterly fairs were 
held for some years, but afterwards half- 
9 fairs were established, and are now 
It has recently been enlarged and improved, 
to adapt itself to its present requirements. The 
buildings consist of thirty-three small shops 
(which are let to tanners, factors, and dealers in 

eae Soaking = mS precy 
courtyard, y speaki ape 
horse-shoe, and entered on two sides by cart- 
ways. In the centre is a circular building or 
rotunda, in the shape of a small tower, sar- 
rounded by a colonnade of massive masonry, 
and containing a committee-room. There is 
also a space above, under a hemispherical dome, 
originally intended to contain a fan to pump 
water into the tank or reservoir over the 
colonnade, In the early part of the pre- 
sent year an effort was made to raise a 
fand for roofing-in the open courtyard, and 
the committee far successfal as 
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area of the court-yard or market floor. The 
whole has been covered over with a light 
timber-boarded roof, the upper parts near the 
ridge being of glass. The inside walls are 
boarded, and painted in two shades of colour. 
The old irregular stone paving has been taken 
up, and the whole of the flooring has been laid 
with cement slag concrete, and it is felt that 
these alterations considerably enhance the com- 
fort of those who attend the market. The 
works have been carried out from the plans 
and under the direction of Messrs. Henry 
Perkin and G. B. Balmer, of Leeds. 











THE UNOCCUPIED LAND ON THE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 


For some few years past the question of 
laying out the unoccupied land on the Albert 
Embankment as an open space for the use of 
the public has been warmly discussed by the 
inhabitants. At one time it was feared 
that it was likely to be built upon, and this 
caused much dissatisfaction amongst the resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood interested. There 
is now, however, a strong probability that the 
public. will have the benefit of it as a recreation 
area, the Works Committee of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works having recommended that it be 
appropriated for thie purpose. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Stockport.— The operative house-painters of 
Stockport, have decided to submit for the pre- 
sent to a reduction of their wages from 7}d. to 
63d. per hour. The employers gave a week’s 
notice of the reduction. 

Liverpool.—At a meeting of non-society house- 
joiners and carpenters on the 6th inst., the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
“That the non-society house-carpenters and 
joiners hereby resolve, in the face of a threatened 
farther reduction of wages, to take such action 
in the matter as will give the united committee 
of house-carpenters and joiners the necessary 
moral, pecuniary, and personal support when 
practicable ; and they further resolve that they 
will empower the non-society committee, work- 
ing in conjunction with the united committee, 
to impose and levy 6d. per week upon the non- 
society men; in the event of the money not 
being required, a meeting of the subscribers 
will be held to dispose of it as they think fit.” 
The master builders have intimated to the 
joiners that from the 3lst of March next 
wages will be reduced from 7jd. to 
64d. an hour, which the men think is not 
warranted in the present state of trade, especi- 
ally considering that in May last they had to 
submit to a reduction of 3d. 

Birkenhead.—The members of the Joiners’ 
Society, of Birkenhead, and a number of non- 
unionists, held a meeting on the 14th inst., and 
decided not to accept the reduction of 1d. per 
hour, of which they had received notice from 
the employers. 


ispute.—On the 17th inst., at Worship-street 














The cost, including site, fittings, and desks were 80 a 
complete, is 3,6741., being 51. 4s. 11d. per head.|to be able to proceed with the work. The | pe couer Seo Benen Beenie tela Pha Wa 
The work has been carried out by Messra.| heavy stone co’ e, consisting of twelve | Ki een, E., for 2. 10s., one weeb's salary in lieu 
parish | & Son, of Bridgwater, to the plans | large frieze, and cornice, and tank over, | of notice. It from the evidence that the plaintiff 
and under the Gy ar aay of the Board’s | have removed, in order to increase the | Yio were get np fin go aby! Boer 
architect, Mr. J. (the borough surveyor). now clai for one week's salary. It seems, by the 
Schools built during the present Year, including the Albert-street Schools, Bridgwater the job about fity minutes, bg having been previously 
¢ ng the pri ear, t -street Se minu ving pre viously 
with Accommodation provided, and Cost per Head, Sc, : : eet eranay > nnnaputante Mieniaees 
Rate- | 
District, | ‘able Utfon.| Sohoels. | Cost. (Chikinen,| Chi Kameof | Contractor. | STAINED GLASS. 
z — | Pr ese 0S two-light wm, ea window 
Cardiff ...... 968} 40,000) 750 Robi | teclading fara been erected in St. James’s Church, Brig- 
a os shinies bes yee an eee ture & fitti house, to the memory of the late Marianne 
Sheffield... ,947| Woodside. 950 | 9 10 Innocent & | Sharp & Son, | Barber. It has been designed and painted on 
Been § GheMield. the glass by Mr. H. Kennedy, under the direc. 
6 tie ve | ove | Contral. 960 6 Ditto, Ditto, tion and superintendence of Mr. John P. Seddon, 
Derby ...... 178, Traffic- 738/98 1 9 Cothurst& | Jno. Gilling, architect. The design consists of figures to a 
—_ fsa ey Derby. large scale, representing “ Faith ard Hope,” one 
London ws | os | Chureh- 803 | 917 10 ies The 204th school | im each light. The glass on which the figures 
street. built by the| are painted was made by Messrs. Rust & Co. 
Frisby-on-the-Wreake.—The three-light win- 
Cirencester..| 20, iP a 600 [11 0 C.N. Tripp, | George dow in the south transept in the parish church 
‘ Glowontee Sentieea,” here has been filled with stained glass, the 
Newcastle ....701,613)128,449, Byker. /10,829/ 1,066 | 916 0 Austin Grey & Humble, Including furni-| work of Messrs. Clayton & Beil. The design is 
a Cate, oar echank” | a group representing the Transfiguration, Christ 
Huddersfield 261,525) 70,000 Spring. 1,063 {12 18 B. Hughes, |Graham & Sons, occupying the central space. 
‘ ve, Huddersfield 
Be | 8,312} 2,201 Themes : a ee 
— 3 29) 320 10 6 BE, @. rh dog The Artisans’ Dwellings Act.—In Man- 
Bridgwater | 34,014 12, Albert- 700 | 6 411) Jno. Parker, | Chedzoy & Son, site, | chester it is resolyed to form an association for 
— Bridgwater, | Bridgwater. | sheds & the sg ong emma of the dwellings of the poor 
Re under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
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THE MONUMENTS IN ST. PAUL'S. 


S1r,—I am glad that some one has at last 
called your attention to this matter, and hope 
that it will not be lost sight of until the im- 
provement suggested by your correspondents, | 
“R. E. Bray,” is carried out, and something | 
more besides. Taking off the dust is not all 
that is necessary. No doubt most of those 
monuments are made of the finest statuary 
marble the world produces, and executed by the 
most eminent artists ; yet the last time I walked 
through that noble building dust had so eaten 
into the marble that an inexperienced eye might 
bave had a difficulty in telling at a glance 
whether the statues were originally of pure white 
marble, or oak, or mahogany. Masons have a 
very powerful composition for getting out this | 
dust and restoring the marble to its primitive 
freshness and beauty, and the revenues of | 
St. Paul’s would not be misspent in getting an 


experienced man to do this. 
Setu Mostin. 








Siz,—A correspondent directs attention in 
your number for the 8th inst.to the accumulation | 
of dust on the monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral. | 
It might not be amiss that the attention of the | 
authorities should also be called to the disgust- | 
ing condition of the outside steps leading to the 
south door, owing to the droppings from nume- 
rous “‘ happy birds” being allowed to accumu- 
late there, interfered with only by the footsteps 
of visitors, which distribute rather than remove 
the nuisance. I had ample opportanity of study- 
ing this natural decoration and its unpleasant 
effect (with ladies particularly) on a recent 
Sunday morning, when I was one of a group of 
a score or two of persons kept waiting outside 
in a cold wind for ten minutes after the proper | 
time of opening, awaiting the porter’s pleasure ; | 
an ordeal not best calculated to assist in pre- | 
paring the mind for the purpose for which we 
were assembling and meeting together. 











WOOD.CARVING. 


Sir,—I was not sorry to see by your last 
issue that there was a lull in the discussion re 
the National School of Wood-carving, as it 
appeared to me to be drifting into an argument 
as to the logical capacities of the two writers, 
rather than throwing any new light on the sub- 
ject-matter. There were mistakes and truths 
above the signatures of both “ Meter” and 
“ Anselmo.” The latter evidently let his enthu- 
siam Jead him into exaggeration regarding the 
want of wood-carving talent in England, and I | 
was pleased to find that ‘‘One who sent wood to | 
be carved in Paris” wrote to correct the error, | 
and stating his opinion that, had time permitted, | 
it would have been better executed on this side 
of the Channel. I feel sure this mistake of 
thinking good work in this branch of art- 
industry is not procurable in England is more 
widely spread than it should be, and I have 
been endeavouring to find out whence it ema. 
nated. 

One of the earliest announcements of this 

fallacy occurred at a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, and it is more than probable that the 
gentleman who made the remark founded his 
theory on the results of exhibitions devoted to 
the productions of working men, in which a 
very kindly interest has been taken of late. 
Who are the contributors at these gatherings ? 
Certainly not the best and most talented of the 
working men, for they are in constant employ- 
ment, and it is not to be supposed, therefore, that 
they would spend time and money on the chance 
of remuneration, when all they do would be 
well and certainly paid for by their em. 
ployers. The next or medium workman has 
occasionally time on his hands, and is, therefore, 
likely to become a competitor at these exhibi- 
tions. A term of apprenticeship may have 
given dexterity to their fingers, but in most 
instances their art-education and power of 
design are very limited and imperfect. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this as to every 
other rule, and in a few generations South Ken- 
sington Schools of Design may improve this 
state of things. 

The true deduction, in my opinion, to be drawn 
from the failure of working-men’s exhibitions is 
not that “good work cannot be done in England,” 
but that “one man cannot doit.” In fact, there 
are three required,—the master, the artistic 
designer, and the wood-carver. The first buys, 








|to construct 
,panels in the form of voussoirs, and with 


ibeing able to defray expenses, 
|facturers took it back, and the malleable iron 
was afterwards worked up in the constraction 


dition. He provides light and suitable premises 
that peace of mind brought 
regular wages. The second, is & man of 
cultivated artistic attainments, and generally 
one who has had op ities in early life of 
gaining that information and knowledge which 
are required in designing harmoniously. Now 
comes the third, the wood-carver, who 
the work out under the control of the two first, 
and success is gained. Separate any one of 
these men from the other two and there will 
be no grand result. Each man has enough to 
do to learn his own particular part in the play. 
The working wood-carver in most cases comes 
from different strata of society from the artist ; 
he is generally apprenticed early in life, and has 
to earn wages at the earliest date. How is it 
possible, then, for him to gain that taste and 


‘refinement resulting from patient study of art 


which would enable him to stand alone? Ihave 
given my reasons, and trust I shall not be deemed 
ungenerous in not taking that interest in working 
men’s exhibitions which at first sight they would 
seem to claim. 

With regard to the National School of Wood- 
carving, it is fairly started, and the promoters 
seem hopeful, and I fail to see the use of making 
success more difficult by antagonistic criticism ; 
even your correspondent, “ Meter,” does not 
point out any disaster likely to arise from the 
existence of such a class. That it was seriously 
wanted may be open to doubt; but some good, 
and certainly no harm, may be expected from it. 
The intentions are honourable : then let it stand 
or fall according to its merits. In any case it 
is more deserving of a friendly hand than an 
angry word. 

I may mention that the best work done in 
thie country is seldom exhibited publicly, and 
the critics have, therefore, little opportunity of 
judging what is being done, the commissions 
having to be delivered directly they are finished. 

Grorce ALFRED RocERs. 








THE DESIGNER OF SUNDERLAND 
BRIDGE. 


Ar the Liverpool meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, Mr. J. A. Picton read a paper 
‘On the Progress of Iron and Steel as Con- 
structive Materials,” in which he briefly re- 
ferred to the iron bridge over the Wear at 
Sunderland as having been “designed by the 
celebrated Thomas Paine.” This statement was 
founded on the following authorities :—1st, 
Smiles’s “Lives of the Engineers,” vol. ii., 
p- 357, where he says:—“It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that the next contriver of an iron 
bridge was no other than the same Tom Paine, 
whose political writings Telford so much 
admired. While residing in America, Paine 
had proposed to build a bridge of this material 
over the Schuylkill, 400 ft. in span, and he came 
to England to take out a patent for his invention 
(the specification is No. 1,667, A.D. 1788). The 
materials were manufactured at the Rotherham 
ironworks. They were delivered in London, and 
fitted together on a bowling-green at Padding- 
ton. But the French revolution breaking out, 
Paine hastened to Paris, leaving his bridge in 
the hands of his creditors. Inthe meantime, 
the materials had been purchased for erection 
over the river Wear at Sunderland, where the 
second iron bridge in England was erected 
after a design by Mr. T. Wilson in 1796.” Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, in an article on iron brid 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (8th Ed.) 
farther states :—“ About the year 1790, Thomas 
Paine, the well-known political author, proposed 
cast-iron arches of framed open 


characteristic energy he put his views to the 
test by constructing an experimental arch of 
88 ft. 6 in. span, which was made by Messrs. 
| Walker, of Rotherham, and exhibited in a 
_bowling-green at Paddington. This experiment 
was completely successfal. It was intended to 
ship this arch to America, but Paine not 
the mann- 


of the Wearmouth Bridge. A bridge havin 

been determined on over the Wear at Sender 
land, the original proposal was for a stone 
structure, which was subsequently abandoned, 
and at the instigation of Mr. Burdon, the 
member for the county, who had gone into the 
subject with Messrs. Walker, of ham, it 
was determined to construct a cast-iron arch. 





and for years stores, the wood till in good con- 


Mr. Thos. Wilson was accordingly entrasted 


castle Cowrant of October 7.1796 i 


“ To the Printer of the Newcastle Courant. 


Sin,—Observing in your paper of the 13th 
current an account of the irou bridge lately 
erected and opened at Sunderland, we have to 


the following words, viz., 


iron are Messrs. Walker, of Rotherham, 
who have obtained a patent for constructing 


bridges on the principle,’ by stating that the 
i zg Nag but the nt was 
granted to Rowland Bardon, esq., M.P. 
ironwork was done by his order and under his 
direction, whose invention we believe tho 
principle on which Wearmouth i 


F 


is con- 
structed to be, and different from either that of 
Coal Brook Dale or Thomas Paine’s. We sug- 
gested to Mr. Burdon the propriety of taking 
out a patent, which is granted only on the oath 
of the party, and believe that he is the first and 
true inventor.—We are, &c., 
Josuua Watker & Co. 
Rotherham, August 23rd, 1796.” 








FIRE PROOF FLOORS. 


I notice in your issue of the 8th inst. a letter 
| Mr. W. H. Lascelles describing his dry system 
fire-proof floors, which I mean on the present 
occasion to refer to. Ever since the introduc- 
tion of cement and iron for building p I 
have considered it possible to pad tes gey a 
very large extent the use of bearing and support- 
ing timbers in all classes of buildings, and thus 
uce the risk of damage by fire to an im- 
possibility. The introduction of a dry system 
is, I think, a step in the right direction; but it 
also seems to me that practice has considerable 
improvements to make on Mr. Lascelles’ system. 
I should be inclined to make the section of the 
joist for an 8 ft. span 7 in. by 34 in. instead of 


6 in. by 4in. The use of iron in combination 
with the concrete is an absolute necessity; it 


has to supply the tenacity requisite to resist a 
transverse strain, a quality the concrete does 
not possess to any extent. I agree with Mr. 
Lascelles that small pieces are quite effective, 
provided there are enongh of them, and placed 
near the under-side of the joist; the placing of 
them near the upper edge appears to me to be 
quite unnecessary, as it is well known that only 
the under-side of a joist is in tension. There is 
also a danger in adopting plain yr Bee, for it 
will to some extent divide the adhesion of the 
concrete, and thus in course of the general 
vibration a floor is subject to would be likely to 
cause @ permanent injury. I would recommend 
that the hoop or hoops should be perforated, so 
as to allow the concrete, when wet, to secure a 
better combination with the iron. 

The quantity of iron Mr. Lascelles uses for 
each joist represents a bar 2 in. by ¢ in., which, 
in simple tension, would be expected to suffer a 
strain of about five tons; this at once leads to 
the idea that a much better combination could 
be effected than that described. Instead of 
inserting the iron in three pieces, as done by 
Mr. Lascelles, I would that it should be 
used in one piece (a1-in. diam. round rod), secured 
at each end at the upper part of the joist, and 
bowed in the centre to the lowest part of the 
joist, in such a way as to give to every joist the 
nature of a trussed girder, and thus obtain the 
fall benefit of the tension of the iron. There 
would be cast-iron end-plates, and with holes to 
allow the ends of the rod through, and to be 
tightened up with a key. 

I entirely agree with the size of covering 
slab described, but do not think the diagonal 
pieces of iron add any strength to it; they 
might be useful in case of the slab being 
cracked, as they would tend to keep the pieces 


I fear that ceilings can hardly be 
with ig in warehouses pg gg 
I think forming of them with as 
described 





Mr. Lascelles would be open to 
objections. would add considerable weight 
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to the floor, the concrete joists would be weak- 
ened by the insertion of nail-holes; the slabs 
would be unhandy to fix, which would lead to 
part of the workmen; and, 
there are many other practical objec- 
to, which the vibrations of 
floors would subject to such a mode of fixing. 
The ordinary lath-and-plaster ceiling could 
be used with every propriety. Small Y-shaped 
grooves, about } in. deep, could be 
joists close to the under edges; the laths cut to 
length, and driven tightly into these 
grooves, with the plaster applied in the usual 
way: this would’make a much better job for 
tness, safety, and finish. 
A building, with concrete or brick division 
walls, concrete joists and flooring, lath-and- 
plaster ceilings, and an oe vigor Pomme 
every (propriety, classed a fireproof ig; 
and, if you will, the laths could be dipped in a 
fireproof solution at a trifling expense. 
These are my opinions, which are gath 


carelessness on the 


enormous rent is obtained being exceedingly 
small, and by no means remarkable either for 
light or convenience. The real advantages, in- 
deed, of the flat system, either for comfort or 
economy, have never yet been brought ont in 
London, whilst the eagerness with which even 
the most imperfect specimens are snapped up, 
at rents far exceeding those obtainable for 
equivalent accommodation in separate houses, 
shows how great and general the appreciation 
of its benefits is becoming. Your 
perhaps be interested in knowing that a scheme 
is now on foot for erecting, close to a suburban 
litan Railway, a block of 

of “Adams’s Elastic 





station of the M 
buildings on the p 





his .clerk of works would take steps in order 
to abolish the “ labour only” system, and insist 
upon the work being executed in an efficient 
manner, and the plasterers themselves refuse to 
work for these taskmasters, we might be look- 
ing forward to a better state of things. As it 
is, builders will not be troubled with appren- 
tices, neither will respectable people apprentice 
or send their sons to work for these so-called 
master plasterers. 

That these few remarks may be the means of 
eliciting inquiries as to the present condition 
and fature welfare of plasterers in London, is 
the earnest desire of one who has made his 
trade his study and delight. 

A Ptasrerez. 

P.S.—It must not be supposed that I include 
¥jall under the ban; there are honourable men 
on both sides, but few in comparison with the 


ARCHITECTS AND CORPORATIONS. 
TALLAND SCHOOL BOARD V, TREVAIL, 


This building will be divided into 
thorough self-contained flats, with 
sanitary arrangements, and ample light and 
ventilation throughout, and containing from 
four to fourteen rooms each. It is estimated 
that, if let only at the same rate as similar 
accommodation commands in the neig 
On Fe Re 28 Ae ae NG ave 


from practical experience, and given only as 
opinions, wishing success to strong and cheap 
fireproof floors, which necessity 
buildings demands. 








WATERPROOF ROOFS. 


Sin,—Your kindness in inserting my letter 
(p. 1244, ante.) on fireproof floors emboldens 
me to address you on another detail of house- 








. B. Childs 
RE PLASTERERS. = 


Ar the Liskeard County Court on the 17th inst., 
before Mr. M. Bere, judge, and a jury, the Lan- 
sallos and Talland United District School Boaré 
brought an action against Silvanus Trevail, 
architect, Tywardreath, to recover the sum of 
301. 9s. 7d., money alleged to have been had and 
received by him for the use of the plaintiffs. 
for the plaintiffs, and 


Mr. Collins, of Bodmin, for the defendant. 
said his clients 
engaged the de- 


A crrcutaR, issued by the Builders’ Associa- 
tion, with the above heading, having been sent 
to the builders (and master plasterers, what few 
on, urging them, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of plasterers throughout 
the country, to at once take measures to employ 
apprentices, also to encourage the sons of plas- 
terers learning the trade, in order to increase 
the number of efficient men; further alleging, 
as a reason for the so-called scarcity, the non- 
employment of hawk-boys,—I should be glad 
to make a few remarks as to hawk-boys. 

One of the best things yet done for plas- 
terers, and all connected with buildings, has 
been the disbanding of those boys; 


I noticed a few weeks back you had a leader 
on this subject, and you there expressed your 
opinion that our slate and tile roofs were in 
many respects faulty, and capable of improve- 
ment. The wooden rafters might, I think, be dis- 
pensed with, and iron rafters of any approved 
section substituted, say 3 ft. apart. These 
might be encased in concrete, if thought 
I would then bed slabs of concrete, 
3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and lin. thick, on the 
rafters in cement, and connect them with iron 
clips, which clips could also be constructed to 
hold an iron rod or a wood lath for fastening the 
tiles or slates to the roof, or the concrete could 
be covered with metal if preferred. By this 


the 
had occasion to build some 
fendant as architect, and he gave some idea of what the 
probable cost would be. It was agreed that he should be 
remunerated at the rate of five per cent. upon the building 
outlay, and be allowed all reasonab 
This was ratified in the presence of the whole Board, and 
i pecifications for the 


there are) in 


7 


. ag 


le travelling expenses. 


to erect such a costly 
Mr. Trevail to reduce the 
of the building. This was 
the building was 1,785/., on 
defendant was only en- 
his reasonable travelling ex- 
time paid Mr. Trevail 


altogether he bad had 30/, 


remuneration of five per cent. 
y had paid 


were, as a rule, boys of the lowest class, and a 
constant plague and source of annoyance wher- 
ever they were. Whenever any mischief or me 
damage was done, rightly or wrongly, the plas- | fessional services 
terers’ hawk-boys always had the credit of it. 
The plasterers of London should rejoice that 
the hawk-boys are abolished. The man who was 
the first to discontinue their use, about twenty 
years back, has lived to see his system adopted 
throughout London and in many country towns, 
although at that time the plasterers’ societies 
special meetings to bring his men ont on 
strike, but lost the vote by a small minority. 
As to the scarcity of plasterers, at the present 
time in London there are more men calling 
themselves plasterers seeking employment than 


But as to efficient men, that is another ques- 
tion, and a question not easily answered while 
the present system of “labour only,” or task- 
work, is so much the order of the day. Such 
men are passing away, and will become extinct 
unless other means are adopted than at present. 
What are those means to be, and who is to take 


Competition is so rife in the building trade 
that builders know not how to complete the 
work for the price they take it at. Day-work is 
too costly ; the recourse is task-work. Thus it 


means the roof would be quite fireproof, and 
nothing would be in it liable to decay. The 
iron rafters with the concrete slabs would not 
cost much, if any more, than the ordin 
rafters with voards and felt, and wo 
a much better roof. 

No fear need be felt as to the strength of the 
slabs. I have used them repeatedly for this 
purpose on wooden rafters without any covering 
whatever, although I cannot advise their use for 
dwellings without a covering of some kind. 
They weigh about 7 1b. to the superficial foot, 

r foot super. 
fre the great point is to prevent its 
breaking through. Once a draught is created, 
destruction soon follows, A perfectly fireproof 
roof is a desideratum. 

When wet penetrates under the roof-cover it 
is most essential it should not saturate anything 
liable to decay. Concrete is not injured by it; 
and painted or galvanised iron rods are equally 


pervious. . 
I think a roof constructed on the above prin- 
ciple would be superior in many respects to 
W. H. Lascenres. 


to Mr. Trevail that 
him to refand it. 
in a counter-claim for pro- 
ing that the amount he had obtained 


i Takes residing ot Polpe 
, residing at Polperro, formerly clerk 
, said he remembered Mr. 
the Board, and suggesting that he should be pai 
five per cent. on the building outlay, and reasonable tra- 
velling expenses. 

Thomas Mills, chairman of the School Board, corrobo- 
statement. 


neni 


fey 


His Honour.—You are 6 
enter into s contract without 
You must show a proper legal contract between yourselves 





Cross-examined 
the sa, Fo 1272. to 
. Sead 48 
contract was afterw 








from an illustrated list of 
THE PAVEMENT AT THE YORKSHIRE —— 
FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


This he 


il comin 


body, and cannot 
xing the corporate seal. 


Witness, continuing, said s minute resolving to reduce 
the plans was entered on account of the excess of the ten- 
ders over the cost estimated by Mr. 
ingly modified the p 


at the meeting when 
vernment as the architect's 
ication himself. Mr. 
increased from 1,550. 


master of the Board school at Polperro, 
ist of the furniture he would require, and 
uced by Mr, Trevail 
Mr. Trevail, who was 
witness to let him 


—That is my case, your Honour. 
i ing before the Court yet. 


is let to whoever comes in the way 
the order of the day, quality is not considered ; 
Fine | © get it done and to get away is the rule. 

So long as this class of men can get a Satur- 
day night with a few shillings over the ordinary 
wage, or be lucky enough to put in a “ light 
one” or “ dead one,”—terms well known,—what 


Sre,—I was much pleased to see in your 
that Messrs. Cravi 
a silver medal by the Committee of 
of their pavement at the 


White & Bros. of 


that contracted to 


Art Exhibition for 


s 


of 1,785/, 17s. 6d. 

Honour.—The estimated cost on the first plan was 
uestion is, what was the agreement 
part of tiling, I trust and Mr. Trevail,—whether it was to 
as we like to share the work considered in the first 

instance it has been fairly 
the best medium for 


E 








Relief Works in Ireland.—The Freeman's 
Journal believes that it has been decided by the 
Irish Executive to commence works of improve- 
ment on the River Shannon. The works are to 
be commenced at once, and pressed on during 
the winter, as a re 


lily in the Northesa districts, 
trade is respected and encouraged 


public work cal- whence we ‘at 


culated to afford relief to the labouring classes. 
expenditure on the Shannon works will 


probably not exceed 50,0007, 


, He accord- 
lans, and on the 26th of March, 1877, 
the tenders were again sent in, and that of Mr. Godfrey, 

d pted for 1,550/, Mr. Trevail was not 
tendance on the work, and witness had 
had te advance money because he had not the archi- 
tect’s certificate to pay the builder out of the public 


do the 


of an 


specification, or 


outlay on the 
that price, and 


alterations for a jess 
make fresh plans, the 
or thirty 
especial! 

of gee He 
in other schools to 
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two guineas for the measurement of some extra work not 
eet | ag He had made thirty-one journeys altogether 
Aue aemdest~ ite minute was read over to him at 
the meeting of the Board when be first made the bargain. 
He told the Board that he must have his incidental 
expenxs.” Had never told an member of the Board 
that the cost of the schools would be about 1,5004. 

By the Jury.—When the Board agreed to reduce the 
cost of the building, it was decided that witness should be 
paid for his trouble in altering the plans. 4 

His Honour ssid he should ag five wae heed = 
consideration of the jury. e agreement was Cc 
distinct that the architect should be paid five per cent. 
upon the building outlay, and his reasonable travelling ex- 
penses. The first sum, which was admitted to be fairly and 
properly paid, was 891. 58, 5d., as upon the 
1,7852., which was the actual sum the school had cost. The 
first question was, what was @ fair remuneration for the 
second set of plans? Mr. Trevail had prepared one set of 

lans, accompanied by specifications, which made the 
Board tremble about the cost they were about to incur. 
They asked Mr. Trevail to prepare a fresh set of plans, and 
he was of opinion that he was entitled to be paid a fair 
amount of money for his trouble and expense. The only 
evidence they had of the amount to which the architect 
was entitled was that of Mr. Trevail himself, who set it 
down at from 25/. to 302. The next question was, was the 
defendant entitled to any commission on the price of the 
school furniture, or for the trouble he took in ordering it ? 
The letters from the Board showed clearly that they had 
consulted Mr. Trevail in the matter. as defendant 
entitled to any payment for measurement of extra work P 
and, if so, was two guineas,—the sum mentioned by Mr. 
Trevail,—a fair sum? Another query was, how many 
journeys did defendant make, and what was he entitled to 
he paid? And lastly, = he entitled to any sum for 
stationery, postage, &c. fi 

The pede a brief consultation, found Mr. Trevail 
entitled to 15/. for the second set of plans, two guineas in 
the matter of ordering the furniture, his full charge of 
two guiness for the measurement of extra work, and his 
full charge of 11/. 11s. 4d. on account of his journeys. 
They —- nothing on the question of postage, sta- 
tionery, &c. * 

His Honour reserved judgment, in order to consider the 
technical objections offered by Mr. Collins. 








UNHEALTHY BUILDINGS. 
A STRANGE COLLISION. 


At Southwark, Edward Nutfield, as the agent to the 
owners of 52, 63, and 55, Gun-street, situate between the 
Borough-road and the Blackfriars-road, inhabited by cos- 
termongers and haddock-smokers, was summoned before 
Mr. Bridge, by Mr. Edwards, the sanitary inspector of 
St. George's Vestry, for refusing to obey the order of Mr, 
Partridge to have the houses cleansed, repaired, and put 
in a habitable condition, the state they were in being 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants. 

Metrepelien Beeed of Workn, coldiha:suatand Sogmaeien 
etropolitan of Works, sai ap’ to su) 

the defendant, who was their agent, and he poe ne go 
they had complied with the notices and orders of the 
magistrate. The houses in question, and a great many 
others, had been acquired by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and arbitration 
was pending as to the sum to be paid under the Lands 
Clauses Act ; consequently, some of them were tenanted ; 
but he was authorised to say that they were habitable and 
7 Bede yen something absurd to find 

r. Bridge thought it was i to find one 
Board seekin for’ against another when the 
tenants pa ily removed. 

Dr. Waterworth, the medical officer of health of 8t. 
George’s Vestry, here stated that the whole area at the 
back of the Borough-road on the side was in a very 
unhealthy state, and the houses had been for a long time 
in such a filthy state as to be dangerous to the heal 
the inhabitants. If the houses in question were not closed 
oe peed Same Cay: saen Se he yanpeny Sages ae 


e 
Mr. Bridge thought that if a de; ion of the V; 
waited upon the Metropolitan te wy va might te 
closed within a reasonable time. He adjourned the sum- 
mons for a month. 
The Board of Works have been placed in a false position 
by some of their officers. 








PAVEMENT LIGHTS.’ 
HAYWARD V. HAMILTON AND ANOTHER. 


Tis was an action before Mr. Justice Hawkins 
and a Special Jury, in the Exchequer Division, 
for the infringement of a patent for improve- 
ments in the construction of pavement lights. 


Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. E, Carpmael appeared for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Aston, Q.C., and Mr. Macrory for the 
defendant. 

The plaintiff is an oor in Union-street, Borough, 
and the defendants are engineers, carrying on business 
in Kingsland-road, On the 3lst of Juiy, 1871, letters 

atent were granted to the plaintiff's brother, now deceased, 

‘or “ improvements oe ights,” which substan- 
tially consisted of a le of introducing in glazed pave- 
ment or eer gee lass prisms of a particular shape, by 
means of w the light was thrown in a given direction, 
—for instanee, into a room or cellar. The plaintiff's 
case was that the def ts, one of whom was formerly 
in em Be emer ene infringed this patent by 
mani pavemen ts upon a similar principle. 
The defendants denied the novelty of the innennion, a 
said that on reg 9 gerne had been in common 
use prior a patent by manufacturers of 
reflecting telescopes, and engineering, optical, and mathe- 
matical instruments for the purpose of reflecting light, 

After hearing the evidence on both sides, which was 
chiefly of a scientific character, the jury answered the 
questions put to them in favour of the piaintiff, and found 
that the defendants had infringed the plaintiff’s invention. 
Bs hee nr ag oh a ee for the plaintiff, but gave 
] ies ing the questions i 
in the ease before the Divisonal Court. pacar 


The Sheffield Operative Plumbers struck 
on Monday against a proposed reduction of wages. 
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A Digest of Cases relating to the Construction 
of Buildings, and the Liability and Rights of 


thereto. By E. Stantey Roscor, Barrister-at- 

Law. London: Reeves & Turner, Chancery- 

lane. 1879. 
Wira our permission, and at the suggestion of 
several of our readers, Mr. Roscoe has issued 
as an inexpensive little book the Digest of 
Cases relating to the Construction of Buildings, 
which originally appeared in this journal. It 
includes all the cases which have as yet been 
decided in regard to the erection of buildings, 
so that “any one who is professionally interested 
in this subject, whether as lawyer, architect, 
or builder, will be able, within a small fe 
to find any point arising directly out of building 
operations which has hitherto been decided after 
an argument in court.” It does net, however, 
include decisions arising out of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, and local statutes, as these are to 
be found elsewhere. To the digest, Mr. Roscoe 
has added Forms of Pleadings, Building Agree- 
ments and Leases, and ised Conditions of 
Contracts. The volume will be found very useful. 





“The Science of Taste” We have re- 
ceived several letters from the author of this 
volume (noticed at p. 1220, ante), asking for a 
justification of the opinion expressed of his 
design for the improvement of the entrance- 
gate at Hyde Park-corner. We decline, of 
course, any discussion of our review; bat if he 
will lend us the engraved block illustrating his 
design, we will insert it, and allow our readers 
to judge for themselves. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Halifaz.—The formal opening of the Hangh 
Shaw-road Board Schools, Halifax, took place on 
the 10th inst. The schools have been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
architects, whose plans were selected in compe- 
tition. The style adopted is Elizabethan. The 
building provides accommodation for about 800 
scholars, with separate school-rooms for the 
boys, girls, and infants, and ten class-rooms for 
their joint use. Cloak-rooms, lavatories, and 
other conveniences are provided. Cross-venti- 
lation of the school and class-rooms is provided 
by natural means, and in every room throughout 
Shillito & Shorland’s patent ventilators are 
applied for admitting fresh air, which can be 
regulated at will. For extracting the vitiated 
air, Boyle’s system is used. No plaster has been 
used on the walls, which are pointed and walled 
in Flemish bond. A painted brick dado rans 
round the rooms and corridors throughout, and is 
finished with a glazed brick capping. The cost 
of the building, together with the boundary 
walls, playgrounds, seating, &c., has been 
about 6,800/. The following contractors have 
carried out the work: Masons, Messrs. Fearnley 
& Firth; carpenters and joiners, Messrs. Char- 
nock & Sons; plasterer and slater, Mr. Alfred 8. 
Blackburn; plamber and glazier, Mr. John 
Naylor; painter, Mr. John Binns; asphalters, 
Messrs. Haigh & Ballough; whitesmiths, Messrs. 
Hirst Brothers ; heating-ap fixers, Messrs. 
J. & J. Butterworth. Mr. R. J. Bryan has acted 
as clerk of works. 

Sheffield,—On the 10th inst., Sir John Brown, 
the chairman of the Sheffield School Board, 
formally opened a new Board school in Barton- 
street, off Langsett-road. The buildings are in 
two blocks, one containing the boys’ depart- 
ment, with play-shed and a hoase for the care- 
taker, and the other containing the infants’ 
department on the ground-floor, and that for 
girls on the upper-floor. The boys’ department 
consists of a large school-room, with two 
and two smaller class-rooms; the girls’ depart. 
ment consists of a school-room of considerable 
height, three good class-rooms, and a larger 
class-room, which contains special fittings for 
cookery lessons; the infants’ department com- 
prises & main school-room, with two class-rooms 
in connexion, and a smaller school-room for 
junior infants, to be called the “ babies’ room”. 
The total accommodation provided is for 300 
boye, 320 girls, and 340 infants. The buildings 
are of stone, with rock-coursed facing and ashlar 
dressings, and the rooms throughout have dados 
of varnished pitch-pine, all the lobbies and stair- 
cases being lined with glazed bricks. The cost 
was 10,7001. Messrs. Innocent & Brown are 
the architects, ,. 





Architects, Surveyors, and Builders in relation} .". 





Wliscellanen. 
Value of Theatrical Property in 


Messrs. 
Gatti, as appears by the report of the hearin 
of their action against Mr. Webster the other 
day, hold mortgages on the Adelphi Theatre to 
the extent of nearly 46,0001. “ Probably” (says 
a writer in the Daily News) “ 60,0001. would 


i 
: 
2 
4 
; 
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of the Adelphi, specified in Mr. Webster's lease 
to Mr. Chatterton for twenty-one years from 
January, 1874, was, as appears from the same 
report, 2,5501. a year; but it also br aa that 
there was an arrangement substantially equiva- 
lent to a premium of 16,0001. The present eati- 
mated value of the Adelphi is, we believe, 
nearer 4,0001. a year, which would, of course, 
represent an excellent return for a capital of 
60,0001. invested in property of that kind. In 
considering the position of theatre landlords, 
and of their lessees, it is to be borne in mind 
that over and above the specified rent the tenant 
not only pays parish rates and taxes, bat, though 
poadon A wp by only a short lease, frequently 
executes, at his own cost, extensive alterations 
and improvements, and ly pays fire 
insurance. The latter item is especially burden- 
some, owing to the fact that the insurance 
offices,—not without reason,—regard every 
theatre as predestined to be destroyed by fixe. 
Fifty shillings per cent. is a common insurance 
rate for theatres.” 


Destruction of Woolwich Pier. — An 
alarming occurrence took place on the River 
Thames, at Woolwich, on Monday afternoon, 
just before dusk. The Canada, one of the im- 
mense iron vessels of the National Line, on her 
journey to New York, with rs and 
merchandise, was in tow of two powerfal steam 
tugs, and her own engines were at work, while 
the arrangements on board as to the helm and 
the look-out are said to have been as exact as 
though the ship were at sea. When passing 
Woolwich Dockyard, the Canada was seen to 
swerve over to the starboard, a with 
the view of avoiding collision with some other 
vessel. The tide, which was still running up in 
considerable strength amidstream, seemed to 
carry the stern of the huge ship round, and her 
mea te weg preety a aah 
ming w t ,w re- 
mained , carried her inside Woolwich 
steamboat pier at Roff’s Wharf, and she crushed 
through the bridge as if it were matchwood, 
emerging on the other side herself unscathed. 
The destruction of the pier is complete, the 
whole length of the bridge, which measures 
about 100 fi., being an utter wreck. 


New Corporation Offices, Sou . 
The Town Council of Pree yay oo 
after a great deal of consideration, decided not 
to incur the e of erecting a new Town- 
hall, but to provide new public offices for the 
Corporation on the Audit-house site, the con- 
tract was secured by Mr. John Crook, a native 
of the town, and for some weeks past Mr. 
Crook’s workmen have been busily engaged in 
pulling down the old buildings; and preparing 
the foundations for the new structure. The 


ex 
Boehm, A.B.A., consists of a medallion portrait 
in marble of the Grand Duchess. 


Society of Arts.—On Wednesday evening 
the address of the 126th seesion of 


ee 
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West Kensington.—A new W chapel, 
at the junction of the Netherwood and Brook 
Green roads, West Kensington- park, was opened 
on the 30th ult. The stractare is early English 
in style, the materials being Kentish rag-stone, 
with -stone At the north-west 
corner is a gabled and crocketed spire. The 
interior of the chapel consists of nave and aisles 
constructed with iron columns, and finished 
with cascades above the galleries. The whole 
of the interior woodwork is of picked yellow deal, 
stained and varnished, except the pulpit, which 
is of clean selected pitch-pine, decorated with 
sunk and relieved ornament. In the basement 
is a lofty schoolroom, flanked by class-rooms, 
the whole of acco: upwards 
of 400 children. The chapel and will 
seat 1,000 The building 


s 


that, actually, the stracture has been in 
the short space of t months. Mr. Charles Bell 
is the architect, Messrs. Lucas & Son were 
the contractors. The immediate supervision of 
the building was in the sole charge of the con- 
tractor’s foreman, Mr. Doody. The contract 
price was 6,8601. 

Kensington Parish Church.—The top- 
stone of the spire of the new Church of St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington, was laid on the 15th inst., 
by the Vicar, the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn. 
The church, which has cost nearly 50,0001, 
occupies the site of the old structure (pulled 
down in 1869), and was rope ete by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, B.A. A plan and external 
view were given in our volume for 1870 
(pp. 8, 11), and an interior view will be 
found in our volame for 1872 (p. 927). The 
stone used is Kentish rag, with Box Ground 


prox. the annual, conversazione will be held. 
The syllabus of papers for the remainder of the 
session promises the following :— 

Dec. 19, 1879, “Common Sense in Architecture,” by 
Mr. Cole A, Adams; Jan. 2, 1880, “‘ Architectural I'las- 
trations and their Classi ” by Mr, RB. L. Cox; Jan. 


fore the facings and the spire. As data for 16. “Soul Bay and its Chu ” 
: . . a rches, Mr. Basil Champ- 
comparison the following details may be inte- ; J $1, ** Competitions,” . Robert Walker; 
A Fob. 3, The Domesti poy Architecture of an 


resting :—The total length of the church is ic and | 

179 ft. ; the breadth at the Genangph, 200 Th,5 the | SRV Setacas S080 oak Stes” hy SN a renee 
height of the nave, 73 ft.; from the ground to! Arcades in English Churches,” by Mr. T. J. Willson ; 
the top of the vane on the spire the height ig | March 12, “ Famous Kentish Houses,” by Mr. 8. W. Ker- 
278 ft., the tower being 112ft., the spire 152 ft., | Stay, M-A.; April 23, \ Haddow Hall. Derbyshire,” by 
the iron vane rising 14 ft. above the top-stone | rest,” by Mr. BE, Ingress Bell ; May 28, “ Some Old Italian 
Of the eight old bells, three have been recast | Architects and their Works, with T on an Archi- 
and two new ones have been added, by Messrs. 


tect’s yet Mr. W. Scott } June ll, *“ The 
Warner & Sons. The works have been executed | r.C. G Mayieed Arrangement of Sunday Schools,” by 
by Messrs. Dove Brothers. 


The new “ Brown Book” shows the Association 
Wolverhampton Union Offices. — The/| to have 811 members, 630 being resident in 
fenatetieneiete a the new Union offices in St. | London, and 181 elsewhere. 
eter’s-close, verhampton, was laid on the —Atarecen ing’ 
16th ult. The ofices will be three stories high, | notes and Querise Society, Mr; Hall Caine advo. 
rors be of brick, with stone « - | cated the establishment of a life-school in Liver- 
iD ground-floor will be the private and | 19), He said it was an astonishing, almost a 
general offices of the clerk to the Board, the shameful thing, that, whilst Manchester had two 
relieving officers’ department, the dispensary, | jit schools (notably one at its Royal Institution), 
pc — ae the a _— and Edinburgh and Aberdeen a good life-class 
co ing-room and caretaker’s residence ; London classes, Li 
on the third story a store-room and attics. The ee oe onl Pacis 


offices will have a frontage of S1 ft. on the was without anything of the kind at all worth 


Heel an nd ent Peace se Gevhos esl el toa 
po ee fg tytrohacret eared under corporate auspices, and supported by public 
about 3,0001., and the work, which is being funds. It only needed that some one should move 


2 : first in the matter, and then we should have 
carried out by Mr. David Evans, builder, of some chance of a real school of art in Liver- 
Danstall-lane, from plans prepared by Messrs. pool. 

Banks & Doubleday, architects, Wolverhampton. 


is to be completed by Lady-day next. .—Mr. John Hanvey, C.E., Borough 


Obituary. 
Sarveyor and Town Engineer, Dover, has died 
somewhat suddenly. <A few days ago he went 
to his office and transacted his business as usual, 
but, having had a hard day’s work, he complained 
that he was unwell and fatigued. He was ad- 
vised to ride home, where his left 
him to get him some tea; on her return she found 
he had expired, the cause of death being 
spoplexy: brought on by disease of the heart. 

Meta! is — of as . me cogged 
+ | pabli ser. pe haar bss was 

on the Birkenhead Extension ; 
called the Palais de Longchamp. Unfortunately, | thence he went to Gloucester as the city sur. 
it is not situated on a site worthy of it. The| veyor; and thence, in 1860, he went to Dover. 
adjoining square, the promenade conducting to Bar: Sund last St. 
it, the side streets, and surrounding houses are ly on Chee rm 
mean-looking, ill-kept, unpicturesque, and ugly.” Established — 

Pall of a Gallery—On the ococasion of a 
crowded political meeting at Dewsbury, on 
Tuesday, a terrible accident occurred, a large 
gallery at the end of the 


large marble bust, in honour of a Marseilles archi- 
tect, M. Henri Es “ Never” (says the 
Paris t of the Times) “ was 

better deserved. If M. Esperandieu had built 
in Paris or any other great capital 
what he has constructed at Marse he would 


Fires.—. 
Leonard’s 
was 


Reuity ur ety injured, and four 
or were 

desk’ hate takes plebe Buildings receiving 
large numbers of persons ought to be periodically 
e _ 





Canterbury Cathedral has been re-opened’ 
after being closed to the public for about two 
months for the purpose of re-pewing the choir. 
The authorities the services of the 


their architect in devising plans for re-pewing 
the choir, and for other proposed works. Ulti- 
mately, the plans submitted were adopted, and 
ordered to be carried into execution under the 
direction of Mr. J. O. Scott, son of the designer. 
The carving was entrusted to Messrs. Brindley 
& Parmer, of London. The cost of the re- 
pewing, exclusive of alterations to gasfittings, 
hot-water apparatus, new flooring, &c., amounts 
to 6,000/., and the whole expense will probably 
fall little short of 10,000/. 


The Shoreditch Tabernacle.—The new 
Tabernacle in connexion with the Baptist cause 
in the East of London has been opened. The 
new building, which takes the place of one for- 
merly on the same site, is built to seat 3,000 
persons. It has already cost 10,0001., bat the 
Rev. W. Caff, who is the pastor, contemplates 
spending 20,000/.,—a school, a club, and other 
works of a like character being projected. 


The West Kent Main Sewerage Board 
have accepted the tender of Mr. Henry Potter, 
of Stepney (amount 30,4281.), for an extension 
two miles and a half long of their main sewer 
from Holloway Farm, near Bromley, Kent, to 
Beckenham. The sewer will be constructed 
privcipally of concrete. Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
C.B., and Mr. Alfred Williams are the engineers. 


The Higin Marbles.—“ H. F.” says, “ There 
is a statement in Mr. Mahaffy’s recent book on 
Modern Greece which has, I should think, 
startled all who have read it. It would seem 
that a large part,—I think it says half,—the 
original collection of the Elgin Marbles are now 
in shallow water off the Greek coast.” 


Patal Fall of Buildings in Tottenham 
Court-road.—On Thursday morning some old 
buildings in Tottenham Court-road which were 
either in course of alteration or demolition, sud- 
denly fell in, burying about a dozen men. One 
death is reported as we go to press. 

Remains from Ephesus.—During the past 
week the remains of an ancient frieze, with 
reliefs, have been received in the Old Museum 
at Berlin. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of the North London Hospital for Con- 
Ham: Mr. T. Roger Smith, architect. 








Quantities by Messrs, Mann & Sa’ rs. Contract No, 1, 
Baten 00 
Aldin 0 0 

i 00 
00 
060 
00 
00 








For alterations and additions to the Duke of Abercorn 
=— house, High-street, Kensington, for Messrs. Watney 
& Co, :— 








For building three villa residences in the West Green- 
road, Tottenham, Mr. a 
‘air of semi- 















































For new residence, Fitz-John-avenue, Hampstead, for 
Mr, T, Uzielle. Mr, Thomas, architect :—- 
Macey jciaeenindieniconsees ,290 8 0 
al Sissa 0 0 
& Co penenconnoaieesins ss ee 
Saka. a 4,830 0 0 
Manley (accepted) .............+ 4,770 0 6 
For alterations and additions to Nos. 7 and 8, Denbigh- 
mews, Notting.hill, for Mr. Egg. Mr. Lewi arohitect — 
Bowden. . 81310 0 
Roberts 339 0 0 
For alterations and repairs to the British Queen public- 
house and to No. 37, © for Mesers. 
Garrett, Whitaker, & Grimwood, Mr, Percy Hunter, 
architect :— 
Falkner 2408 0 0 
Gould & Brand ...00...:.0ecsseseesee we 418 0 0 
Mark 330 0 0 
Horton (secepted) ..cccecssccsessoree 327 0 0 
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For two engines and boilers in connexion ee 
works, ome, Leicester. = E. ele BS 


Tipping & Co. ......... 


Bagshaw 

Coalbrooke Dale Com; nates 
General Engine and ler Co... 
bee Baldwin, & Co...........00++ 

meer & Gillett .. 

Walker, Eaton, & 00. 
Wolstenholme Sianmbpaie 
Pontifex & Wood. 
j msi & Co, 
A BeOS, ..cccoceecesssoscececece 
Appleby Co... ascot 


ne &Co. .. 


Prrretrit ttre, fe 


oe eet ses eeneeseet nee 








Robertson ; eee “Richards, Glaskin, & Co.; and 
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coeds 
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Oldamedge Boiler Works Co,, were informal, 





For painting and decorating the interior of St. Swithin’s 

















Chureh, London stone. Mr. T. E. pdewredt 4 architect :~— 
Reddo . .cccssesvectenscnpegaseds 0 
pO ERE BEE ° 0 
MAMBOY  ccccncseasdenesicssscesscnsecsbasees 0.8 
MtheP......iscccccescessersscevuscnsanocnincs 00 
Greenwood .. silanes 00 
Harrison & Wood......... 00 
Mansfield (accepted) .. on 00 
Pitman (t00 late)..........c0ssercesersee 00 

For alterations and additions to the Stapleton Hall 

Tavern, Croucb-hill, Hornsey, for Mr, Chamberlain. Mr. 

J, Viney, architect :— 

Williams & Son... .., £1,135 0 0 
Lamble... . 1,037 0 0 
Atherton & Latta .. @ 0 
Jackson & Todd...... 00 
Burch & More ..ccsccoscssresessseesee 00 

For house in the Avenue, Eltham-road, Lee, for Mr. 

G.T. Mackley. Mr. W. T, Gates, architect ; Mr. 5, Young, 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
97 0 0 
Staines & Son (accepted) .. 1,706 0 0 





For villa residence, Bedford, for Mr. B. H, Coombs. 


Mr, John Usher, architect :— 


Hall — eo = 0 0 
Knight oston J 9 6 
Lilley ...... 1,49 0 0 
CE enstioreneitesnsee 1,398 0 0 
Spencer (accepted) . 1,37715 0 


ereeeeeee 





For converting existing premisesat Bedford, into a coffee 
tavern for the Beds Coffee Tavern Company, Limited. 


soon £488 0 


Mr. John baad peste a 


see eeer newer cceeeeee 


SS 
Lilley (accepted) ... 


For St, Alban’s Public Library and School of Science 
H. Syme, architect. Quantities sup- 


and Art. Mr, W. 
plied :— 


OG TIN. i 5. cnneansansoctitesiReconibl 
MUN Gacickcbicanksngabincccascoasicscins 
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THE BUILDER. 


F alentions. ond additions to Meadow Dank. Bane 
i de Geo. Fleetwood i 
by 
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Outhwals & Ba SORRET OR ETD an eeneee 845 
Roberts Bros, . eneeqanes 4 


seeereeresenee 
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ay pn a aenteo a1 
vs sraton ot the Plot Hota, Ganorbary Mr. 
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3.00 














ee 
Homie. 210 0 0 
For erecting warehouses, 
street, Oxford-street. Mr. W. 8, Trehearne, architect :— 
& Co, (accepted), 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. A-M. A—J. E-8, B. LJ. J. M~—Dr. J. W. B.—J. F.— 
& K-L-C. F. M—J. F.—8. C—H &t J—J.J. 1-M & 0.— 
NS &H—W. A—H, T. W.—P. 1-8 F.CO-—A. WS. Ls 8 
C. D. & Co—8, & Son.—8, & C. M.—H. & W.—A. G.—J. P.M 
P. J. B.—H. Bros, (agent for New Zealand).—O, & L,—C. B.—Mr, D.— 


All statements of facets, lists of tenders, Se, must be acoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necemarily for 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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tisemente on front Sontetion, Conta, ‘er Sina var 
an ong boabhabael an pen ta the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ge ees sneeeneseers 
Cannot be ay on and 
cases 
ost Eat rtac pment on 
THE CHARGE POR A BOX I8 AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements 
Fer all other Advertisements 


Advertisements for current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. _ 

The Publisher cannot be he gepentie for DRAWLN' a 
MONIAL®, &c. sett at the Office in ‘7 aaa ne 
rovgly recommends that of the latter ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is direct trom the Office to residents in 


any part of the United at the rate of annum. 
prepaid. Remittances aa above. rade 








Bath Stone of Best 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 


lication to 
0° Erik tone Ofice, Corsham, ‘Witte [Advt.} 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sound, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the OORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 








should be addressed. [Apvr.] 





[Nov. 22, 1879. 





iggy eng some pp goa 
ob hack Son Se ee 
CHARLES 
, Bomerset. Agent: EH. Orickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.0,—[Anvr.]} 
Box Ground 
And Summer Dried 
CORSHAM DOWN STONE, 
For Winter use. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


Soyseel, Paisat Metalic Lave, and 


White 
M STODART & OO 














J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMBELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES Pog 
Quarries to any Station in 
Manufactarers of PF any To tg 


ih 





Old, DRIED, mpletel permanent 

co y> 
few days, by LIGNY’S ATENT APPARATUS. 
By appointment to the French Government. 





covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 
work is covered, and no ouiside painting is 
required, old roots reglazed. Testimonial to 
—“‘ I cannot see what better Tes- 
lintghleigentmmecaniehtemnantipaiiadatias 
a gE omen ti ae 
work to replace it Se meee ol 


York. 


shire, and 19, Parliament-st., Apvt. 


mpiphentesranec & REAP, 


ESBS CESS TIFE > 
 Couumars PATENT HINGES, 





















ee FeAl, vow & SASEEL nL BOLTS, 
See air Bob, 
Miustented List Patten LONDON, 8.E. 





ZINC ROOFING. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES FOR ABOVE, EITHER PREPARED READY FOR FIXING, OR FIXED COMPLETE, ON APPLICATION TO 


TREGGOM 27.CcoO: 


(The oldest Firm in the Trade, Mr. H. Treggon having been the first to introduce Zinc Roofing in this country), 


YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
AND 23, JEWIN STREET, E.C. 
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